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CUCKOO LORE. 


URN your money, ma’am,” cried an old servant as 

e both listened to the call of the cuckoo for the 

first time that year. ‘ Turn your money, an’ ‘twill 

be good luck as you'll have all the year.” We found 

that in the Midlands this superstition was much 

believed in, it being a general saying that if one hears the cuckoo 
ery before the middle ot April, and turns over the money in one’s 
pocket, the remainder of the year will be marked by good luck 
und prosperity. This behef is specially noticed by tarmers, 
Uthough in various places the dates differ slightly. In Wales, 
for instance, it is considered unlucky to heat the cuckoo before 


\pril 6th; bat if the first call should be heard on the 28th, 
prosperity will follow the rest of the year. In the North ot 
england it is considered specially unlu ky to have no money in 


the pocket the first time the cuckoo is heard, and drovers and 
farmers take special care to avoid this, believing such an 
occurrence would spoil their year. Cornishmen listen carefully 
for the first call, believing that if it is heard from the right or 
from before them it is a sign of good luck, but if heard from 
behind or from the left that death or ill-luck will be their lot. 
ln Eastern england there isa superstition stating that whatever 
ne is doing when first the cuckoo is heard, that will be the 
thing most frequently done during the year One cannot help 
but notice in the many rhymes about the cuckoo quoted in rural 
districts, that the bird is always spoken of as “ she,” yet the 
female cuckoo has no call-note, but only a harsh cry, by one 
writer described as a “screaming chatter.” 
ever, persist in describing every bird 


Ihe rustics, how- 
a female, and it seems 
to be the general belief that if the cuckoo is heard before 
\pril a season of ill-luck may be predicted. In the Evesham 
Valley it is said that the cuckoo ought not to be heard till 
Penbury Fair, which falls upon Apil 20th, or after Pershore 
lair, which is June 26th, otherwise the season for fruit will be 
bad. In some parts of the Midlands the children chant the 
following verse of an old foik-song on hearing the first call of 
the cuckoo: 

Che cuckoo is a merry bird, 

She sings as she flies : 

She brings us good tidings, 

And tells us no lies, 
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She sucks other birds’ eggs 
‘lo make her voice clear, 
” 


And then she sings ‘** Cuckoo, 
Three months in the year 


lu most country districts the cuckoo is held in disrepute, 
probably because of her well-known laziness with respect 
to building a nest. The hedge-sparrow, of course, is the 
frequent, if unwilling, host of the cuckoo’s eggs. This callous- 
ness on the part of the cuckoo is very abnormal and very difficult 
to account for. The American cuckoo, however, builds a nest 
and rears her young. Alhoush the hedye-sparrow appears to 
be the bird most favoured (or otherwise) by the cuckoo, we have 
known instances where a cuckoo’s egg has been found in the 
nest of a robin, also in that of a redstart. 
in most country districts, too, it is believed that the bird 

becomes a sparrow-hawk in summer, and in Germany it is said 
to turn into a hawk after St. John’s Day. In most European 
countries where the cuckoo is known it seems to be associated 
with superstition of some kind. ‘Thus among the German 
peasants it is believed that the cuckoo will tell you by the 
repetition of his cry how many years you have to live. A similar 
belief prevails in the North of England, where the village maids 
say: 

Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 

Good bird tell me 

low many years I have to live, 


In Shropshire it was customary until late vears for the villagers 
when they first heard the call of the cuckoo to leave off work, 
and to spend the rest of the day in merry-making, the ale which 
was drunk on these occasions being known as ‘cuckoo 
ale.” Probably this and other similar customs are reminders 
of the festival of spring. In Sweden the peasant girls believe 
that the call of the cuckoo when first heard will discover to 
them how many years they will remain unwed. They bend on 
one knee on hearing the call and repeat : 


Cuckoo grey, tell to me, 
Ilow many years shail I go free, 
Ilow many years shall I live to get married. 


Danes have a somewhat similar practice. In Scotland it is 
considered very lucky to be out in the fields when the first call is 
heard. A very popular rhyme is as follows: 


Gang and hear the gowk yell, 

Sit and see the swallow flee, 

See the foal before its mithet’s ’ee 
*Twill be a thriving year for thee. 


Lut in some parts it is considered very unlucky to hear the 
cuckoo betore the first swallow appears, and in Soathern England 
it is believed to be unlucky to hear the cuckoo before the 
nightingale. ‘This is alluded to by Chaucer in his poem “ The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale” 


But tossing lately ona sleepless bed, 

I ofa token thought which lovers need ; 
llow among them it was a common tale 
Phat it was good ‘o hear the nightingale 
’Ere the vile cuckoo’s note be uit red, 


and Milton in his sonnet * To the Nightingale” says 


Phy liquid notes that close the eve of day, 
First heerd before the swallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love 


In some parts of Iengland the proverb “ When the cuckoo puls 
her feathers the housewife must be chary of her eggs” is a 
popular saying, and in Norfolk the peasants say that if the 
cuckoo come before oats are sown the year will be bad for the 
farmer. ‘Thus the following proverb: 


Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay 
Make a farmer run away. 


Moreover, the old Welsh proverb anenit the cuckoo is worth 
mention: “ When thou hearest the cuckoo cry take timely heed 
to thy ways, for it may be he warns thee to a straighter line of 
duty.” 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioness 
( of Exeter. The Marchioness of Exeter is the only 
daughter of the fourth Baron Bolton, and was married to the 
Marquess in 1got. 


«* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to Aim, 
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Y the death of the Duke of Devonshire, Cambridge is 
bereft of a Chancellor, and the filling up of that 
high and important post has already become a 
matter of deep consideration. Several names have 


been mentioned, but, so far, the one most favoured 
seems to be that of Lord Rayleigh. Without in any way 
disparaging the great titles to such an honour possessed by 
other men, it must be said that Lord Rayleigh has almost 
unique qualifications. Cambridge has, at any rate in later 
years, been more distinguished than the sistet University 
for mathematics and scientific study; while the “ home of lost 
causes,” naturally enough, has kept up its reputation for classical 
learning. Lord Rayleigh, whose eminence in scientific research 
is known all over the civilised world, is, therefore, a particularly 
good choice. Cambridge could not expect to have a more 
illustrious or more fitting Chancellor. 

Colonel Maude’s extraordinary article in the Contemporary 
Review seems to point to a new way of putting an end to the 
competition in armaments between nations. He describes a 
new weapon, which he considers there is nothing to prevent from 
throwing shells from London to Paris, or vice versa, at the rate of 
a few thousands a day. He claims for this weapon absence of 
recoil, smoke and flash, together with a cheapness of construction 
which no Government can possibly afford to overlook and 
ours least of all, because its adoption would put a stop for 
venerations to the senseless competition in battleship programmes 
which recent events have forced upon us. It seems extremely 
likely that some such invention will have the result of 
reducing our expenditure on armaments to an absurdity. 
The expense at present is due, as Colonel Maude very properly 
points out, to the enormous structural strength it is necessary 
to give to the hulls of battleships to enable them to resist the 
shock and concussion caused when firing their guns. But should 
the weapon become a practical instrument of warfare it is fairly 
obvious that after the first few weeks or days every warship 
will either be at the bottom of the sea or in dock. Indeed, the 
imagination fails to grasp the possibilities opened up by this 
invention. Let us hope there is some truth in the boast of Mr. 
Simpson, the inventor, “if there is anything which will help to 
bring about the time when swords will be beaten into plough- 
shares it is this invention.” 


Mr. Asquith is a lucky Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
March, the end of the financial year, showed an increase of 
revenue of no less than £ 3,703,000 over the estimate. Further, 
the estimated expenditure has not been reached, so that 
altogether there will be a surplus of close upon five millions. 
The figures, broadly speaking, are satisfaciory, but the 
manner in which the revenue has been increased will not 
give satisfaction to everybody. There has been, for instance, 
a growth in the productiveness of income-tax, which yields 
£1,830,000 more than he expected. It is a result of the 
increased stringency with which returns have been demanded, 
and a greater inquisitiveness into the earnings of the private 
individual. ‘The income-tax to a large extent is abstracted 
from the industrial capital of the country, as it may be 
taken for granted that, but for the demand of the revenue, 
the money would have been invested in commercial enterprises. 
Mr. Asquith’s Budget is sure to be exciting, if it were for 
nothing else but the old-age pension scheme. 


In spite of being such a large town, London is fortunate in 
having within its boundaries spaces where the advent of spring 
can be as pleasantly observed as in any rural lane or secluded 
woodland. Nature and art combine to make the parks testify to 
the beauty of the season. Many coloured crocuses gleam amid 
the grass of St. James's, in the Green Park a few datlodils have 
already burst into blossom and thousands of others are preparing 
to make a glorious show as soon as they have experienced a few 
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days of April sunshine. The town gardeners have tried to 
introduce even the primrose into Hyde Park, and it grows there 
almost as prettily as in its native woodland—and this is only the 
beginning. Thousands of other bulbs are toiling upward to meet 
the sunlight. The trees, though they still bear the dark colours 
of winter, are already “ burgeoning,” and in the course of a few 
days will be dressed in their first garments of light green. Thus, 
“whosoever is in city bent” may if he list, by walking in the 
parks and public spaces, gather some idea of that renewal of life 


Which is effecting its annual transliguration of the country. 


A singular tale of officialism is disclosed in the report of 
Mr. Walter Young upon the accounts of the [Erith Urban 
District Council. It appears that a small strip of land was 
taken over by the council, the value of which was ultimately 
decided to be £250; but to arrive at this conclusion a sum of no 
less than £2,227 11s. gd. was expended. The cost of award was 
over £500, the claimant’s costs £859, the costs of council and 
solicitor £846, giving the sums in round figures. The law we all 
know to be at the best of times a very expensive luxury ; but 
this is not the first proof we have had that law conducted by 
an official body is, to say the least of it, the dearest kind on the 
market. That a stop should be put to outlay so extravagantly 
beyond the results obtained seems to be a matter for the Legis 
lature. The money of the ratepayers ought to be as jealously 
guarded as that of the private individual. 


WANDEREE. 
King Wanderee has come over the sea 
And nobody knows what he said to me. 
He came in the trade-wind down from the hill, 
He crept in my bones and I can't keep still 
lor there’s never a harbour, a maid or a wile 
Can keep a man from the old sea life. 
When Wanderee comes over the sea 
We sailors up and we goes with he! 


King Wanderee has come over the sea 
And he whispered low in the heart of me, 
And I saw the fair wind blow to the West 
And a great ship sliding from crest: to crest; 
And who am I to be stayed by fears 
Or turned about by a maiden’s tears 
When Wanderee comes over the sea 
It’s kiss your lass and alony with he! 
King Wanderee has come over the sea 
And he calls mv mates by two and by three, 
Calls and calls till he stirreth the blood 
And a man wakes up to his hardihood 
Then it’s good-bye, wife, and it’s good-bye, maid, 
Good-bye to port and we'll not be stayed; 
lor Wanderee has come over the sea 
And we sailors all are away with he' 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY 


All lovers of the country will sympathise with the letter 
sent out by the National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement, reminding the managers of Sunday schools and 
all clubs for young people that in previous years /they hay 
obtained leave for such institutions to turn their young foll into 
certain playgrounds under the control of the county councils, 
urban district councils or other bodies. In the summer this is a 
very valuable concession for children who would ot serwise have 
only the close streets to play in. In London icave is obtained 
by letter addressed to the Letting Clerk, Educauon Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, and the very reasonable provisoes made 
in giving the permission are stated to be that no evening classes 
are in progress at the time, that those who are using the play 
ground shall be under proper control and supervision, and that 
the County Council be indemnified for any damage, 

The Oxford and Cambridge sports aroused rather more than 
usual interest this year. One reason for this fact is that they 
were in some sort a trial of candidates for places in the team 
which will represent England in the Olympic Games. Phat 
team will not be complete without Powell, who ran his hurdle 
race at least as well this year as last. He was left at the start, 
did not get going for the first three flights and then outclassed his 
field. It was a great performance, particularly as in all proba 
bility there is no better second string for England in this 
race than Hussey. Powell mightequal Krauzlem’s record time, 
given hard springy turf and a still day. The other runners who 
seemed to be most nearly of the same class were Just and 


Hallowes. The former did a fine time in the Half, and looks like 
a man who is improving. ‘The latter’s time was also exceed 
ingly good for the inter -’Varsity sports; but long - distance 


running reaches a higher standard among athletes who have not 
had a University education, Hlowever, nobody knows how good 
Hallowes really is. Heisa lazy runner and never goes faster 


than he is obliged to. 
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An interesting problem would have arisen if the American 
Rhodes Scholar, Hull, had won the sprint and done the level 
time confidently expected of him. Would he have been eligible 

represent England? We should say it would have been 
vrong t make him run against his native country. S1x 
Rhodes Scholars represented Oxford last Saturday, and short- 
ighted persons commented unfavourably on the fact. Mr. 
Khodes’s bequest was intended to benefit the Empire as mu h 
as his old University ; and Oxford would be guilty of a breach 


of faith if those who are sent to her to learn what she can teach 
and carry it over the world were debarred from sharing in 
é blow coni- 
do become “ Oxfordised” is proved 


one of the most important departments of her life. 
pletely the Rhodes Scholar 
by the jact that their successes are as welcome to their college 
as those won by the native Briton. 


An Oxiord correspondent writes: “ We, the remnants of 
the University left in residence during vacation, have experienced 


everal shocks during the past ten days. We thought our men 
were going to win the golf match at Sunningdale, and when that 
went wrong, consoled ourselves with the confident hope of 


victory in the sports. Again, the supposed good thing failed 
to come off. But we have experienced blows of this’ kind 
before, as we have delivered them, and they were soltened by 
the knowledge that they came from a quarter whence that sort of 
thing 18 more or le expected. The unkindest cut of all has 
been inflicted upon us by our own side. The secret trial which 
the crew rowed on Friday im last week will be remembered 
long after the pain caused by the other two events has passed 
away. The elaborate precautions taken to deceive the public, 
coupled with an entire absence of any explanation of the 
reasons which prompted such a departure from precedent, 
eem to us to be ‘not cricket.’ We very much fear that 
London will be gay with light blue ribbon on Saturday, 
and that, if Oxford wins, the wearers thereof will retrain 
rom dipping their favours in the nearest watering trough, 
prelerring to show their sympathy with the losing side. The 
action of the president and his advisers has placed the ordinary 
Oxford man on the defensive, and the only weapon which we can 
employ to protect our self-respect is the argument that there 
must have been some very cogent reason for so startling a 
manceuvre. We claim to know, and that promptly, what that 


\ curious evidence of a change in taste which many people 
have noticed was the subject of reference at the annual ineeting, 
in the heart of the industrial Midlands, of a well-known firm ot 
mineral-water manutacturers. Lemonade ai d soda at one time 
were popular drinks, but now they have almost ceased to be 
asked for \mong temperance beverages, the most popular by 
far is dry ginger ale. Our own observation is entirely in agree- 
ment with the figures given by the manufacturers, who show 
that nearly twice as much is cousumed of this fluid than of any 
of the others that are not customarily used with spirits. The 
fact is worth noting, because it is evident that nothing can 
promote the true cause of temperance more than the coming 
into favour of a non-alcoholic beverage. It is a reproach against 
temperance drinks that, as a rule, they are very distasteful. One 
would think that the science of the day ought to be sufficient to 
manufacture something more satisfactory. Probably a cide 
could be made with a low percentage of alcohol that would 
supersede many of the fluids now in common use. 


lt seems rather curious that in a year when everything in 
the garden is so backward, the crop of slugs, devouring all the 
new growth that they can find, should be abnormally large. We 
have realised by sad experience that a late spring is a blessing in 
disguise, and our hopes for the summer beauty of the flowers are 
set all the higher on account of it; but the waiting seems long 
snowdrops and crocuses in flower remind us of winter almost as 
forcibly as the normal spring blooms which we miss. How 
backward we are is witnessed strikingly by the « omparison of this 
season with the spring of 1g06.. In that year we have a note as 
follows: “ Double datfodils and golden spur well out in orchard 


by 20th, but spoilt a good deal by snow on the 25th. Anemone 
fulgens lovely in pergola border, ¢ srape hyacinths in orchard very 
vood,’ Phe above is not the record of an unusually early season. 


but that it was early in comparison with this is indicated by the 
fact that it was not till March 25th of this year that we had the 
very first daffodil in bloom in the same orchard, and the rest of 
the early flowers were later correspondingly. 





A correspondent who desires to hide his anonymity under 
the appropriate phrase “ Vieux Oiseau,” writes to offer a sugges- 
tion that may perhaps be worth considering. It was inspired by 
the annual meeting of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, when the usual anathemas were pronounced against 
women who followed the barbarous practice of decorating theit 
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headgear with the feathers of scarce and beautiful birds. Our 
correspondent suggests that the very legitimate desire of ladies 
for bright colour might be gratified if they confined them- 
selves to foliage, flowers and fruit. He suggests that they 
might wear either a fine imitation, or the real thing always in 
season. He would not have them wear Gloire de Dijon roses 
out of doors in March, but rather sprays of laurustinus, jonquils, 
crocuses and narcissi. He goes on with much eloquence and 
fervour to point out that in this way the ladies could have 365 
changes in the year. They would also be afforded a new incen- 
tive to study the science of botany. We fear that the idea is one 
of those that everybody will applaud but no one adopt, for, 
fortunately or unfortunately, there is a certain antipathy to 
wearing mock flowers, and real flowers cannot be guaranteed to 
maintain their colour and freshness. under the atmospheric 
conditions to which, under the social customs of the present day, 
they would be subjected. Of course, there is a certain amount 
of unreason in the complaint made. As a matter of fact, great 
numbers of what are supposed to be birds’ skins are made up, 
and never belonged to a bird at all. 

Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon is not to be accused of any 
tendency to fail to claim for himself such merits as he deserves, 
but certainly in a zeal for the preservation of interesting species 
o! the lower animals he is more eminent than most other races. 
In our own country during the next few months the watchers 
employed by the Royal Society for the Preservation of Birds will 
be active in many places around our coasts to guard certain 
interesting colonies from the raids of collectors, professional 
and amateur. Much good work on the same lines is also done 
by watchers employed at the private expense of landowners on 
whose estates such birds nest. The actual legal protection 
depends generally on the local option of the various county 
councils. In America a similar work is very largely (but not 
largely enough to be adequate) undertaken by the Audubon 
societies. It seems to be especially along the Pacific Coasts, 
where the sea-birds breed, which are at once so beautiful to 
watch and so useful in the unbeautiful work of scavengers, that 
there is need of a good deal more protection from the wholesale 
raiding. ' 


NOCTURNE. 
One star above, one red lamp on the plain, 
So folds once more the shepherd night his hills, 
Sets walls of dusk about their sleep, and fain 
Mine too would be the footsteps that he stills. 
One silver song, one burst of startled flight, 
And so the last note dies, the last wing droops, 
Deep calls to deep, and leaning through the night 
The great heart of the far Creator stoops 
O’er me too, yet alas! towards the vale 
Too soon the white road calls, that I must tread, 
By field and farm, until the sky, grown pale, 
Surmounts once more the city that I fled, 
Until this road, grown monstrous, sucks me back 
With arms exultant to the strife, that fills 
Each foolish triumph and each mean attack 
With splendours, that shrink strangely on these hills. 
Ah, God, let me forget not these Thy hills. 

Hl. H. BASHFORD. 


With the advent of April we begin to look for those most 
cheerful of al! immigrants, the birds that visit our country to 
perform their domestic duties. During the early days of April 
a crowd of birds are expected, including swallows, house-martins 
and sand-martins. The cuckoo and the wryneck come within 
the first week or ten days. ‘The wood-wren and the willow-wren, 
the nightingale, blackcap and redstart ought all to be visible 
within the first fortnight. Those that come later are the 
nightjar, the turtle-dove and the corncrake. They and the 
flowers that are now arriving in great numbers make up the 
companies of spring. 

Australia supplements our crops in many ways that are 
remarkable. It sends grass butter during our winter period, 
and at the present time the supply of apples is beginning. 
It will be very welcome, because by now the stores of 
English apples are very much exhausted, and last season's 
crops in Canada and the States were so very short that no 
great competition is expected from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The magnitude of the trade from Australia may be 
judged from the fact that from Hobart alone the shipments will 
amount to 427,000 bushel cases. The first cargo left Australia 
in the middle of February and the last will sail in April. A 
certain part of the fruit exported from Australia goes to Germany, 
where the prices obtained are somewhat better than in England. 
The fruit comes at the most opportune moment for this country, 
because by this time the usual constituents of fruit pies are 
nearing exhaustion, while the products of spring are yet afar ol}. 
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SCHOONER-RACING. 


HERE are few finer sights than a large schooner yacht 
reaching under a press of canvas; for, with the wind 
upon the heam, every inch of her vast sail area is 
brought into action. Under such conditions the rig is 
the fastest extant, and schooners have at times attained 

a speed of nearly seventeen knots. Regarded from a purely 
spectacular point of view, the “two-sticker’’ is the queen of 
the seas, and the promised revival of schooner-racing is likely 
to be one of the most popular features of the coming yachting 
season. To the present generation of yachtsmen schooner- 
racing is little more than a name, for the famous class that bore 
the brunt of British racing for a period of nearly thirty years 
died a natural death towards the end of the seventies. The 
adoption of schooner-racing in this country was tlie direct out- 
come of the visit of the America in 1851, for the pronounced 
superiority of the Yankee clipper over English yachts not only 
revolutionised the science of naval architecture, but also set the 


ecko Hoan Toe 


Beken & Son. A WHOLE SA/L 





BREEZE. ADELA. 


¢, Although the America wrested 
from us a trophy which we have never yet succeeded in 
recovering, it is impossible to over-estimate the benetit that 
accrued to British yachting from her visit. The speed dis- 
played by the America in that historic race round the Wight, 
when she ran right away from the flower of the british pleasure 


fashion in the matter of rig 


fleet, soon convinced our designers that theories long accepted 
were at fault, and they forthwith began to modify their ideas. 
The old “cod’s head and mackerel’s tail” type of hull gave 
place to one with a long, fine bow and the greatest beam at 
or abaft the centre of the water-line. In like manner a vast 
improvement was wrought in the canvas of our yachts. Prior 
to the advent of the Yankee schoorer the sails employed on out 
pleasure craft were little better than bellying bags, loose footed 
and fashioned of heavy flax. These were superseded by sails 
made of light cotton duck, which were laced to the booms and 
cut to set flat. These changes marked the dawn of a new era 
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class with vachts of other rig, 
she is littl better than a 
‘*spoil-sport.”” “The inclusion 
of such a vessel is the handi- 
capper’s despair, for given a 
strong reaching wind she must 
win, or a head wind and she 
must lose. Thus placed on 
the horns of a dilemma, he will 
as likely as not adopt a middle 
course, with disastrous results, - 
A case in point was the Dover 

to Ostend race in 1go6, when 

the cutter Kariad was set 

to allow the schooner 

Clara 4gmin, The yachts * 
had a strong wind, which 
enabled them to fetch all 
the way, with the result 
that the schooner won 
with no less than 45min. in 
hand. With such a_ fiasco 
fresh in the memory, the 
inclusion of one or two 
schooners in a_ fleet com- 
posed mainly of cutters and 
yawls can hardly be regarded 
in the light of an unmixed 





ek 








a ee oe | ei Ty OO eerie , blessing; but if a number of 
—~ te a schooners be _ collected 
a 
tovether and raced as a class { 


under Y.R.A. conditions as 
regards time allowance, the 
sport should be of the very 
highe st order. 

The coming season will 





witness a welcome revival of - 
W. U'. Kirk SUSANNE, Copyright. schooner - racing in English 
waters, and the fleet of ** two- 
in yacht design, and in the years that followed a number of stickers” expected at Harwich Regatta will be a notable one, 
historical vessels were launched. Schooner-racing was at its comprising the following well-known vessels : 
enith in the sixties and early seventies, and the doings of such Yacht aes i pproximate Rating. 
famous yachts as Aline, Egeria, Alarm, Pantomime, Flying ites The German Emperor . 318 metres, 
Cloud, Cambria, Guinever, Cetomnia, Corinne, Phantom, Miranda, Cicely i“ Mr. Cecil Whittaker . 28 ao 
Hildeyarde, Elmina, Amphitrite and Olga are recorded in the iduna The German Empress 30 i 
archives of the sport in letters of a flaming red, Adela - .. Mr. Claud Cayley 267 P 
With the return to favour of the cutter rig in the early Clara ; 2, Mr Max Guilleaume 25°3 
eighties, schooner-racing began to decline, for it was soon Susanne Mr. Huldschinsky . B3°SS o 
lound that the two rigs could not Le mixei with any degree Several of these yachts, it will be noticed, are German owned ; 
of satisfaction. With the wind 
abeam the schooner is the 


faster vessel, but when it 
comes to a thrash to wind 








i . . o 
ward, the cutter iS vastiv 
uperior,as she points higher 
and is quicker in stays. So 
well is this fact recognised 
that, under Y.R.A. rules, 
yachts with more than one r 
mast receive a generous rig 
illowance. It is obvious that 
when the rigs are mixed an 
element of luck is imported 
into the raciny, for the result ’ 
must, to a large extent, be 
eoverned by the weather con 
ditions. Should the wind 
enable the cralt engaged to | 
reach all round the course, the 
schooner can hardly lail to [ 
| 


win, winle, on the other hand, 
a large proportion of windward 
work must ¢ ompletely eliminate 
her chance of vi tory. As the 
cutters increased in numbers 
the schooners dropped out, and 
in a few years’ time matches 
for the latter type of vessel 
disappeared altogether from 
regatta programmes. The 
schooner, however, has never 
lost its popularity for cruising 
purposes, as large vessels thus 
rigved can he handled with a 
comparatively small crew, a 
feature which makes foi 





economy. The modern fast- 
cruising schooner is undoubt- 
edly a very fine vessel, but, Symonds & Co. IDUNA., Copyright 
when entered in the handicap 
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but all are well 
known to English 
yachtsmen. The 
German contin- 
gent will race 
across the North 
Sea, from Lremer- 
haven to Felix- 
stowe, the resi- 
dents of the latter 
town having pro- 
vided a handsome 
cup for the match, 
It is expected 
that the German 
boats, after racing 
at Harwich 
Regatta, will take 
part in the 
subsequent 
Thames matches 
and the Nore to 
Dover fixture. 
The yachts repre- 
sent the A class 
of the Inter- 
national rule for 
schooners, yawls 
and ketches 
exceeding 


: La) 
23 mictres rating, 
and will = race 


under the time 
scale recently 
framed by the 


International  Aehken & Son. CLARA. 


Yacht Racing 
Union. Such sport is far removed from ordinary handicap 
racing, for the time scale is an arbitrary one, calculated 
upon a_ scientific ‘principle and intended merely to bring 
together yachts of slightly different rating. These time 
allowances, attaching to the rating, and not to the yacht, 
never vary. 

The German Emperor’s great schooner, Meteor, a vessel 
of 412 tons measurement, was built in America from the 
design of Carey Smith, and for several years past has carried 
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the Imperial 
colours pro- 
minently at Cowes 
Kevatta. Tduna 
is another 
American-built 
vessel which, 
under the name ol 
Yampa, « rossed 
the Atlantic many 
years ago to race 
against the ling- 
lish schooner 
Amphitrite, which 
defeated her in 
the Solent. 
Cicely is, perhaps, 
the speedie t 
schooner for her 
size ever launched. 
She was built for 
Mr. Cecil Quentin 
In 1902 from the 
design of Fife, 
and has hitherto 
done most of het 
racing in German 
waters. In her 
first season she 
competed at 
Kiel against the 
Meteor, which 
had just made 
her appearance, 
securing the 
Copyright. majority ol the 

prizes. Although 
measuring some 150 tons less than the Imperial schooner, 
she on several occasions led her home, and when placed in j 
different class practically swept the board. Having at Niel 
been relegated to a smaller class in which there were no 
yachts sullic iently fast to provide her with sport, and = in 
the absence of class-racing at home, Mr. Quentin laid up the 
schooner in 1gO3 and she has not since been commissioned, 
Cicely is probably the closest-winded two-sticker ever put in the 
water, and will be a worthy British representative in the new 
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Phe yacht, which has recently passed into the ownership 

f Mr ect! Whittaker, is being thoroughly overhauled and will 
ive ew masts and a larger sail area than of yore. Itis a 
tter for regret that this beautiful vessel should have remained 
for | , but Mr. Ouentin declined to race her in the 
ip class, and there was no other sport available for her. 
year betore last he offered to fit her out and sail a series of 

ve itches against any other schooner afloat under Y.R.A. 
tio for £1,000 a side per match; but there was no 


response to his sporting offer, and Cicely remained ashore until 
uurchased by Mr. Whittaker. Susanne is also a Fife-designed 
icht, which, although German owned, is manned by an English 

w. She isa particularly able vessel, and has recently had 


Tae Tay A 





West & Son, METEOR. 


some alterations effected to her keel which should enhance 
her speed, Adela and Clara are well-known craft which 
have raced with success in the handicap classes during the 
past lew years. Altogether the class is an excellent one, and 
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if all the yachts hoist their colours as is expected the racing 
should afford the finest spectacle seen afloat for many a 
long day. Francis B. Cooke. 


A MUSHROOM FAIR ' 
IN LENT. 


7T°HE pious Russian eats no meat in Lent. Once the 

Carnival, with its burst of drinking and feasting, is 

over, the Day of Forgiveness past (a sort of Old 
Year's Night festival) and Ash Wednesday has signalised 
itself by a day-long 
tolling of bells for prayers, 
the true Slav enters upon a 
time of rigorous self-denial. 
Nominally he lives wholly 
upon Lenten oil; in actual 
practice he generally manages 
to find something more sus- 
taining — different sorts of 
porridge, fruit jellies, mush- 
room soups and the like. 
Vegetables are expensive, an 
ordinary vegetarian restaurant 
dinner costing 3s. or 4s., and 
there is, therefore, a first-rate 
market for any of the past 
summer or autumn’s produce 
that the peasant can bring in. 
About mid-March the Moscow 
peasant’s Mushroom Fair takes 
place each year, and there is 
a grand turnover of greasy 
roubles and cope¢ ks at that 
busy market. The country 
peasant has awakened from 
his winter sleep to go on his 
first adventure and work of the 
year, for as yet his fields are 
deep in snow and Jack Frost 
will not be vanquished for 
another month. The mush 
rooms that, with the help of his 
wife and children, he gathered 
in the autumn are all frozen 
togeth rin the casks at the 
back of his izba; the planks 
and boards of his sledge, van 
and market stall lie frozen 
together among the drifts and 
icicles. A rough jaunt this 
year ! March came in with 
great winds and snowstorms. 
The track of the road is an 
even wilderness of snow. Yet 
for the fifty or even one hundred 
miles that the peasant comes 
to this honey fair he finds his 
road and battles gaily forward. 
Through drift, over stream, 
skirting the great forest, he 
goes on with many a slip and 
tumble, the dry snow blowing 
up and down in a_ Russian 
snow mist. Wrapped up in 
sacking and sheepskin, he sits 
among his casks and trestles, 
sings or sleeps or talks to his 
horse, every now and _ then 
standing up and pulling the 
horse round by his rope reins 
with a “Gently, Vaska,” or 
“Curse you, Herod!” 

During the first week in 
Lent he arrives at Moscow, 
and every year at that time 
one may see the long lines of 
stalls and booths newly rigged 
up on the quayside of the 
river, below the Kremlin 


walls. This year it has 
snowed heavily every day and 
Copyright the wind has blown the stalls 


about, and drifted the snow over 
the merchandise, but one never hears a remark about. the 
weather. Crowds of folk kick their way through the deep snow 
on the uneven ground and laugh and chaffer as they might at 
Hampstead Heath in June. ‘The Moscow old-wife is very busy. 
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She is a fat, rank, jolly woman, more like the old-wives of 
Berwick than those of any other place in Europe, perhaps. 
igure the old gossips buying, gingerly sampling and tasting, 
dipping in a huge vat of soaking mushrooms and_ taking 
a Rabelaisian mouthful from a great wooden spoon, or holding 
a dripping yellow-green mushroom between a fat thumb and 
forefinger. There are also women in charge of some of the 
stalls—peasant wives, fat, laughing, healthy women. The wind 
blows fresh against the rosy cheeks of a gay crowd, for the 
market is truly half a revel and a game. It is a fair, but quite a 
strange one. What an array of clumsy casks, all these full of 
very mushy-looking mushrooms soaking in oil or vinegar. Then 
there are the ropes of dried mushrooms, tied as we tie daisy- 
chains in England. But it is not only a Mushroom Fair. 
Yonder is a huge pile of bright red berries; the peasant in charge 
insists on calling you Baron. These are cranberries he has for 
sale; they can be stewed into a fine-looking pudding. Sour 
jelly they call it, a bright crimson; it looks too good to eat. Boys 
are running about with stuffed birds—crows, magpies, jays—that 
the country youths stuffed in the autumn. One can buy all sorts 
of things here, even inlaid chess-tables and hand-made chessmen. 
At one side a youth is selling calico that has been in a fire ; there 
is a crowd about him and a Petticoat Lane-like bidding is going 
on. Next to him isa place for buying plaster saints and holy 
pictures. The next stall is occupied by a man with hot pies 
piping hot yellow puffs full of mushroom and cauliflower, and vis- 
a-vis is a huge, steaming samovar from which a thirsty throng are 
getting tea at id.a glass. Perhaps the most Russian are the 
huge piles of clumsy wooden implements, hacked out of pine 
with the all-useful adze. A sea of Russian basins, of chests, 
trays and all kinds of boxes. Then there is the pottery depart- 
ment, a fine place for buying queer pots. If you wish to 
buy mushrooms in oil, you must go and buy a pot first; 
you get a strange brown vase looking like a Roman urn. 
You want to buy jam—you must first buy a pot. A stall 
over the way is heaped up with honey — hard, frozen honey. 
What you buy is done up in a newspaper for you, but 
you can get for a few pence a large green rush basket, and 
in that put dried mushrooms, dried fruits for compdte, cran- 
berries and the like. 

This is a great chance to see the Russian peasant with his 
own produce. All here is Russian—even the oranges and 
lemons come irom the groves of South Russia. One gets 
another glimpse of the Russian harmony, the harmony of which 
the winter, the forests, the church, the peasants, the beggars 
are integral parts. This Russian life is actually organic, and all 
that is of it is necessarily akin to all. This picture is undis- 
cordant. Happy, rude, contented Russia! All these old-world 
folk are like grown-up children playing shop with mud _ pies. 
What careless laughter rings about this snowy fair; what 
absurd wit and earthy humour! Crowds of jokes are about 
mostly of the low Chaucerian kind. Indeed, one cannot help 
asking how much this fair has changed since the fourteenth 
century. Nature then turned out mushrooms, cranberries, crab- 
apples, oranges, honey, Russian men and women in just about 
the same cast as she does to-day—and probably even the hand- 
made chessmen differed little from these on sale now. The 
world does not change very much. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N obsolete form of dramatic composition has been engaging 

the attention of Jeannette Marks in English Pastoral 

Drama (Methuen). The book has two main interests, 

viz., first the subject-matter and second its treatment. 

The authoress is an assistant-professor of English 
literature, and lady professors are not yet so common but that 
some curiosity may be felt as to the manner in which they 
acquit themselves in a field hitherto monopolised by Dr. 
Dry-as-dust. We are afraid that Miss Marks has not 
altogether avoided the evil ways of her male predecessors. 
She at least resembles many professors of English literature 
in writing the English language with ‘a careless, slipshod 
yrace.”” Here is one of many examples--it is apparently a simple 
sentence: ‘ Dishes of apples, nuts and cheese, and many another 
homely article are introduced.” We hope that, in addition to 
being told about pastoral plays, the students at Mount Holyoke 
College are taught to avoid sentences like this. If it means 
“dishes . . and many other homely articles,” why not say so 
in these words? But if the intended meaning was ‘ Dishes of 
apples, dishes of nuts, dishes of cheese and dishes of many other 
articles of food,” the method of expression was still inelegant and 
ambiguous. Words are not used with the fine exactitude which 
we expect from a professor. ‘ Out of a score of definitions not 
one can be selected which seems incontrovertible.” Usually it is 
a statement that is controverted; can one controvert a definition ? 
There are few pages without some nice ‘derangement of 
epitaphs"’ such as “the total emphasis . . . was upon 
precedent . . . rather than upon originality.” The use of 


“total” in conjunction with “rather” is not academically 
correct, to say the least of it! A reason for dwelling on this 
is that so much slipshod and inaccurate English is now used in 
the daily Press that our only hope for a return to purity and 
precision lies in the educational centres. And our authoress 
herself recognises that the theme she has chosen calls for 
treatment in well-chosen words, since 

A certain 
silver, pellucid quality like the waters of a clear stream makes the words 


By no means unimportant is the vocabulary of the pastoral, 


of Tueocritus, the words of Tasso, the words of Spenser, exquisitely 
beautiful. Pan, Diana, Satyrs, Fauns, Lycidas; dells, valleys and streams; 
oaks and elms and hyacinths; cheese and milk and grapes; wolf and lambs; 
the pipe or reed, altars, chaplets and ceremonies, all create an atmosphere at 
once recognised as pastoral and appropriate. 

Theocritus may be called the father of the pasteral, and 
those who cannot read him in the original may do so almost 
equally well in Mr. Andrew Lang’s fine translation. English 
and Scottish pastoral writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries did not mould themselves on Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus, but on Virgil, regarded in medizeval Europe as “ the 
flower of all the muses.” It is the task of Miss Marks to trace 
the history of the pastoral from its classic source to the issue of 
the lyrical ballads. She ploughs laboriously through a field that 
is for the most part arid. The professional dramatists prostituted 
the pastoral. Mostly they kept their eyes fixed on the coarser 
side, using the broad country wit and its unpolished expressions 
to tickle the jaded appetites of town gallants. It was left to a 
Scotsman, Allan Ramsay, to produce what is at once the purest 
and best pastoral in our language. Not far from Manbattle 
—more than “a few miles from Edinburgh’’—the port on the 
little Kake water is still where the famous washing scene is 
said to have taken place. It is to Ramsay’s credit that at a 
time when the manner and language of his countrymen were 
gross he ever produced a play of this kind. The English 
pastoral play begins practically in the sixteenth century 
Shakespeare did not apparently think it worth while to 
compose a drama altogether of this kind, though that he could 
have done so is apparent from the scenes of unsurpassed pastoral , 
beauty in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” “As You Like 
It’ and “A Winter’s Tale.” He knew his shepherd by heart 
and loved country life. In the “spacious days” there were 
fewer townsmen, and even those who were “ barricaded evet 
more within the walls of cities”’ delighted at least to think of the 
open air. Therefore, in the work of nearly all who lived in ot 
near the period the pastoral element is not omitted. We hear it 
in George Peele and John Lyly, in Ben Jonson and in “ The 
Faithful Shepherdess.” But the period to which Miss Marks 
devotes herself particularly is from 1650 to 1798, and the first 
play in the series is “ The Thracian Wonder,” which is 
described : 

Webster's ** Turacian Wonder” forms an interesting link between the 

traditions of the past pastoral, pseucdo-classic, poetic, sensuous ind the 
coming drama, too often a_ buttoon given to couse woris, prose and 
contemporary ‘* hits.” 
The quotation exemplifies the faults of style to which we 
have referred. It would be interesting to hear the writer parse 
* buffoon.” lo follow her painstaking descriptions of the 
various pastoral plays must prove wearisome. In the conclud- 
ing chapter there are many statements leading to the inference 
that she found the work dull. “It is not particularly pleasant,” 
she laments, ‘to study a phase of literature which, once fresh and 
undoubtedly attractive, has become old and yvoué.”’ From what- 
ever point of view they are considered she finds that the plays 
are to be condemned. 

If pleasure is the aim of comely, then the coarse burlesques of this 
period are a revelation of that in which the people delighted; if correction is 
the aim of comedy, then these dramatic pastorals absolutely failed, pushed by 
compulsion from ‘* Love in a Riddle ” to ** Damon and Phillida.” 
Throughout the book she insists upon the vulgarity, coarseness, 
indecency, licentiousness expressed in the plays. Her summing 
up is as follows: 

At their best pastoral plays had idealised love, tenaciously followed 
an zsthetic ideal, if not a moral one, and displayed a delicate, if conven 
tional, appreciation of nature, and a beauty of language whether in 
prose or verse. After the Restoration, they rapidly degenerated, 
they travestied love, their motive was sentimental or farcical, they 
ignored nature, and used a cheap and tawdry language. Che only 
condition upon which their trifling multiplicity existed, was that they should 
perish quickly. The century was weary of them, anJ the farm play, perhaps 
nourished by the pastoral, was decidedly more to the taste of the public. It 
the pastoral drama had not been marked for death, then the end of the 
century, with its new lyric beauty, its Burns, its visionary Blake, its Lyrical 
Ballads, was the moment when it would have been revivitie 1, retouched with 
life, and not, as it was, cast aside, its poetic beauty utterly dissipated in 
metre, word and thought. The serious concern of the eighteenth century 
was, after all, not even literature at its best, and certainly not pastorals; tn 
the dryest sermon of the time some honest questioning may be found which 
indicates at least more intellectual life than the pastoral possessed, Com 
merce, industrial development, mechanical inventions, deistical questioning, 
revolutionary theory, political reform, social advance, these were the serious 


interests of this century. 
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] in the main just. But ample youthful pride and beauty, and she whispered: “ Who am I that 
r the manner of the time and the altera my Lord and the Mother of my Lord should come unto me ?” 
\l Marks is if anything too insistent upo ~ And the Lady answered: “ Blesséd art thou and blesséd for 
{ ) | ‘ rated epilogue Shakespeare told u evermore shalt thou be.” 
aim is but to please. english Then the darkness closed in again on the room and the 
’ ie greater part avotded seeking tor that woman knew no more. 
i for doctrine, tor correction, for reproof, and But when the morning came a neighbour looked in at the 
require that they should be measured with a woman and she still sat by the dead fire and her face was grey as 
f ru the ashes of it. The neighbour gave a loud cry and the whole i 


house came running together to the garret. but when they 


WV 1G V / FIC 17 came into the presence of the dead woman a great hush fell on s 
d 4 A 4 4 ‘ 


them for the peace and glory of her face. And one of them, who 

















| is ( tmas Eeve and the iow lay thick about the city. was a holy man, said: “ Blessed is this our sister for she has 
In the toy st uret of an old hou ita woman by a looked upon God.” 
fire She was middle-aved and very white and thin . ” . . 
ind quite alone in the world. No love of husband or child ¢ Hk Hf IC K \ ki 7. 
uc to her stru inv, solitary life, yet in her heart T ; - , 7 P E 
ilwa \ it mother-love and her arms still ached for the \CKNEY breeders claim, and their claim can hardly 
( fae ( She had never had a greater desire of human be disputed, that their favourite breed of horse 
ov t t to hold a tittle child of her body to her breast. But descends in the male line from the Darley Arabian. 
(god had shut all way of holy motherhood from her, his proposition admitted, it is evident that in the 
bowed patiently to His will. Now,as she sat by blood of the modern hackney flows some of the same 
{ tre from her long hunger of body and soul fell elements as those which permeated the veins of the famous 
ind a mist passed over her eyes. Everything grew dark I:clipse, and which through him have descended to the majority 
her and th last low of 
t e ched a I She did not 
| | | ut so with 
| ( I Live dar} i " but 
i iware ol i 
t it | that a not on 
t but warmth tealing into ' 
tl ono. Shi Ope ned her eye 
ud saw that she was not alone. 
stand beside her little bare 
tabi Vil a Lady, very tall and 
ta und exquisite to look at. > 
the as a young girl and stately 
a L queen, The light shone all 
ihout her and on «a wonderful | 
blue mantle with which she was 
red, \ the woman gazed 
th awe and delight on her, het 


heart leapt towards her, for in her 
im he held a Child, who slept 
a Child of such beauty as the 


vn had never pictured in het 





ldest dream of motherhood | 
| Lady moved a step towards 
r and smiled, and her smile made 
{ vornan think of a still summer | 
night when everything is warm 
ind hu d and the stars are like 
flowers in the uden of God. W. A. Rowch IN HIS RIGHT PLACE. Copyright 
‘lam come a long way and 
um tired, ud the Lady, and her voice was like the falling of of the most famous race-horses of the present day. ‘The proof of 
ly wate “hold my Child for me that | may rest.’ the descent of the hackney from the Darley Arabian is to be 
Che woman held out her thin arms with delight, but she found in the following sequence in tail male: 1, The Darley Ara 
was t weak to rise from her chair. The Lady moved to het bian (foaled in 1702); 2, Flying Childers (1715); 3, Blaze (1733); 
de, and bending over her laid the sleeping Child in het 4, Shales (1755); 5, Driver (1765); 6, Fireaway (Jenkinson’s, 


inl herself sat down on 
the woman's truckle-bed, and it 
ned to the woman that her 
bed became a throne as the 


') ; 
! 

Lady sat on it, so great was the 
viesty of her mien. But even as 
looked at the lovely vision, 

the Child stirred in her arms and 
d His eyes upon her and 

tched His little hands towards ] 
thin, wasted breast. Then the 
heart of the woman was filled with 
ich rapture that she thought no 
more f the Lady. She drew the 
lovely little form closer in het 
irins and looked into the wonderful 
eve \ll human jovs flooded het 
il with a great peace, but as 
the Child smiled upon her she 

ke an ecstasy of motherhood S 
Le nd all human tmayining, The 


narrow garret was flooded with a 
light of Heaven and filled with 
the scents and flowers of Para 
dise, and suddenly the woman 
knew Who and What It was 
that she held in her weak arms. 
\nd then it seemed to her that 
her shrunken body filled to gracious 
l 





and lovely womanhoo ind het 


bowed grey head lifted with W. A Rouch READY FOR THE PARK. Copyright 
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W. A. Rouch A CHAMPION PONY TANDEM. 


1780); 7, Fireaway (West's, 1800); 8, Fireaway (Burgess’s, 
1815); 9, Wildfire (1827); 10, Phenomenon (1835); 11, 
Veriormer (1840); 12, Sir Charles (1843); 13, Denmark 
(1862); 14, Danegelt (1879); 15, Ganymede. So far it 
may be taken as true that the hackney derives some of 
his excellence as a horse from the same source in the male 
line of descent as do many of the best of our race-horses, 
but until a comparatively recent date his female descent was 
more or less of an unknown quantity. In this connection it may 
be observed that among all great horse-breeders, both ancient 
and modern, more value has been attached to the pedigree of 
the dam than to that of the sire. No one has rendered greater 
service to the veneral breeding of horses in england than 
Sir Walter Gilbey, and hackney-breeders in particular are 
not slow to recognise that to his 
efforts they are largely indebted 
for what we may call the resus- 
citation of this particular breed of 
horses. Sir Walter Gilbey himself 
ascribes the origin of the Norfolk 
hackney on the dam’s side to a 
breed of Norfolk cart-horses. If 
this is the true source of their 
origin, then here in the opinion 
of the writer lies the inherent 
source of weakness in the hackney 
breed. Now if we are to take it 
that the hackney derives from an 
Arabian sire and a= cart-mare, 
however good she may have been, 
it becomes an interesting problem 
to a student of breeding to know 
from whence the hackney derives 
his beautiful action. Arabs, as a 
rule, are notorious for their want 
of “action,” and it is hardly 
conceivable that a _ cart - mare, 
even of the “ Brazil” breed to 
which Sir Walter Gilbey alludes, 
can have been descended from 
animals with — sufficient act.on 
inherent in their breeding not 
ouly to counteract the want of it 
in the Arab, Lut to lay the founda- 
tion of a breed of horses whose Iv. 4. Rowh 

acuon while it lasts is unequalled in 

the world. Reference to the tabulated pedigrees of well-known 
hackneys reveals the fact that the female ancestors were for the 
most part either unknown or described simply as a “trotting mare,” 
and it is in all probability from these “trotting mares” that the 
hackney, as we know him, did derive his action. That the thorough- 
bred horse will improve almost any breed of horses isa well-known 
fact; the American trotting horse may be quoted as an example, 
and within the last year or two first-rate trotters have been sired 
by Common, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, the 
Derby and the St. Leger. Before going further into this 
interesting subject, | would, with all deference, and in the hope 
of better knowledge, submit my own theory, which is that the 
modern hackney has no relationship to, or descent from, the 
9 indeed, it was a distinct 
breed, It seems rather to me that when Blaze, the grandson 


old breed of horses of that name, i! 
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of the Darley Arabian, went 


on his rounds as a travelling 
stallion, sporting farmers and 
yeomen, or, it may be, the 
squires of the neivlibourhood, 
sent to him hunting mares, or 
trotting mares, to get a bit of 
blood,” and that animals so 
bred, retaining the action of 
their dams, and showing 
increased fire and endurance, 
became in the process of tume 
the founders ot the breed of 
hackneys of to-day. In support 
of that contention it may be 
urged that the purer bred the 
hackney, or, in other words, 
the more remote he is from his 
thorough-bred ancestors, the 
less he becomes capable ol 
feats of endurance. It is 
recorded on trustworthy ev! 
dence that in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, a 


hackney mare, a grand 
daughter of old Shales, trotted 
filteen miles in the hour with a 
Copyright 15st. rider on her back. Could 


any modern hackney equal 
that performance, or would anyone be found willing to submit 
himself to such an ordeal as that of riding a hackney for 
lilteen miles at the top spee 1? The fact is that the hackne Vv, a 
we know him, has long since ceased to be regarded as being in 
any way adapted for use as a riding horse. He has, however, an 
undeniable claim to be looked upon as being the king of harne 
horses when it comes to purposes of show and brilliancy of action ; 
and to lim also must be ascribed the virtue of being able, better 
than a horse of any other breed, to arrest faulty action in the mare 
with which he may be mated. Tohim also belong the attributes 
of docility, good constitution and exceptional soundness of wind 
and limb. 
Just as the great Napoleon summed up the qualiti 
necessary in a general as being “ De l'audace, de l'audace et 
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encore de l'audace,”’ so what is sought for in a hackney is 
“action, action, and still more action.” But there is a 
difference in the quality of the action which must be taken into 
account in the movement of a first-class hackney. her 


is no horse in the world with such marvellous all-round 
action as the hackney; but a point that has not seldom been 
overlooked by judges in the show-ring is the free shoulder 
action, as distinguished from merely knee action, which 
should be insisted upon as a distinguishing feature in its 


movements. Prizes have been awarded to horses which were 


' 


completely lacking in the quality of * getting away in front’; 


that is to say, animals whose excessively high knee action 
resulted in the foot being put down again almost on the same 
spot from whence it had been raised. Not only does aetion ol 
this sort show that the movement of the shoulders is faulty, but 
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it should be remembered that great strain is thrown vpon 


the feet by the direct smash on the eround, and that half 
of the energy of the horse himself is expended in useless 
beating of the air, instead of being devoted to the extension 
ot h tric 

The irue hackney action knees, stifles, pasterns, hocks 
all fle xed, and houlders sent out stra wht to the front at 
every stroke is, indeed, a thing of beauty to the beholder, and 


the perfectly even, rhythmical swing of the living mechanism can. 
hardly be rivalled by anything in animate Nature. Asa cheval 
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de luve the hackney stands pre-eminent among harness horses, 
and his powers of imparting action to almost any class of mare 
with whom he may be mated has caused him to be keenly 
ippreciated by foreign breeders of carriage horses. In France, 
the hackney stallion has been successiully used for getting 
animals suited for artillery transport, and it is stated that not 
only has the stock got by these horses out of the native mares 
hown the expected improvement in action, but their courage 
and stamina have also been considerably increased. lhere 
is hardly room for doubt that, as an animal suited for getting 
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what the dealers call “sellers,” there is no better sire than 
a hackney, and it is difficult to understand why, with 
the material we have at hand in this country. we should 
be compelled to import the majority of our best carriage 
horses, There is every reason to believe that the hae kney 
in common with the thorough-bred, has increased considerably in 
size in the course of the last centurv: | it there 1s considerable 


danger of the breed degenerating it breeders will persist in using 


ickney should not exceed 


overgrown sires, Phe best type of h 
15h. 210. in height, and a well-balanced, well-« oupled hack ley sire 
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of this size will be found likely to get either first-class carriage 
horses from mares of his own breed, or good saleable and useful 
harness horses from mares of other types. Z. oes De 


CONVIVIAL CLUBS. 


T has been asserted that the Spartans invented clubs and 
the English perfected them. Whether this be true or not, 
there can be no doubt that it was Englishmen who 

invented the name. ‘The thing itself doubtless 

sprang into use spontaneously among most 
sociable peoples. The English have always 
been noted for the love of good cheer, and 

London was famous in the Middle Ages for 

the multitude of its dining-places. In the 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was 

a street of cookshops on the Thames-side, 

where every delicacy of the period was to be 

obtained by the rich and coarser food in plenty 
for the poorer people. It has been suggested 
that the fame of these cookshops caused the 
inhabitants of London to be nicknamed 

Cockneys, as one of the etymologies of this 

much-disputed word relates to the Londoner’: 

love of good cookery. We hear very early vt 
our history of a convivial club established in 

London. This was a branch of the Jraternity 

of Le Puy en Velay in Auvergne, branches 

of which were spread over the districts of 

Normandy and Picardy. The London Com. 

panions of the Pui are supposed to have had 

their meetings in the Vintry. Their chief was 
named the Prince, and his installation was 
carried out with considerable ceremony, in 
which singing, dancing and feasting formed 
important parts. The Companions did not 
confine themselves to their place of meeting, 

Copyright but rode in procession through the City. One 

of the valuable old manuscripts belonging to 
the City of London, known as the “ Liber Custumarum,” 
contains the regulations of the society at the end of the 
thirteenth century. What is specially remarkable about this 
interesting document is that the authorities of the Confréres 
of Notre Dame du Puy are of opinion that this copy of rules is 
at once more full and more ancient than any set of regulations of 

a similar French fraternity which is known to have survived to 

our times. We learn that at the feast the Companions were to 

be served amply with good bread, good ale and good wine, with 
soup and one course of solid meat: after that “with double 
roast in a dish” and also with cheese. 

We thus see that the Companions of the Pui 

did not do amiss. About the same time 

that is, at the beginning of the fourteenth 

century Thomas Occleve, the poet and civil 
servant (he was a clerk in the Privy Seal 

Othce), was a prominent member of a 

convivial club in the City. He went frequently 

to Paul's Head Tavern in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where he made love to waitresses 
and others. The dining club he belonged 
to was the Temple Club, or “The Court 
of Good Company.” Possibly the poets 

Chaucer and Gower occasionally attended 

these jovial meetings. Our dining clubs 

meet now in the evening; but in the olden 
time much of the afternoon was spent in 
conviviality. Occleve lived at Chester Inn 

(on the site of Somerset House), halfway 

between his club and his office at West- 

minster. Often, after dinner, instead of going 
back to his office, he took his pleasure 
on the Thames, being flattered by the 
watermen, who fought among themselves for 
his patronage and called him Master because 
he paid them well. It is interesting to learn 
of the doings of men of the werld so many 
years ago; but we find that these were not 

Copvrignt = so very different from those which are popular 

to-day. 

To find further particulars of the convivial clubs of 
former days we must skip some centuries; not that these 
habits grew out of -fashion, but that they have not been 
specially recorded. Of course, we must remember _ that 
in times of civil war and pestilence and general distress, 
which were frequent, festivities were out of place. The 
grand doings at the Mermaid survive in tradition; but we 
do not know so much about them as we could wish. 
l‘rancis Beaumont and others who attended these meetings 
in their prime wrote later of them with sadness as things of 
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the past, and a faint echo remains to us in the charming 
lines of Keats: 

Souls of poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
On the wiole this is well, for some of those who have tried to 
tell us what was said at “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul’ have ended by recording some very poor stuff. Beaumont 
says that, so nimble were the words and so full of subtle flame, 
it seemed as if emulation made each brother put his whole wit in 
a jest, resolved to live a fool for the rest of his dull life. The 
Mermaid Tavern in Cheapside had an opening both in Bread 
Street and Friday Street. From the mention of it in the first 
draft of “Every Man in His Humour” (1601), it may be 
inferred that Ben Jonson was a frequenter of the tavern before 
the famous club, consisting of Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, 
lletcher, Carew, Donne, Selden and others, was estabiished by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1603. We come into a fuller light in 
respect to the Apollo Club, held at the Devil Tavern, by Temple 
Bar, where Ben Jonson “ruled the roast”? among “his noisy 
sons"; for we have his “ Leges Conviviales” in classical Latin, 
and a * Welcome” in English verse was placed over the entrance 
door. One of the most curious, but also the most short lived, of 
the seventeenth century associations was the Rota Club, founded 
by James Harrington, who, in the unsettled times after the death 
of Cromwell, seems to have thought that it was possible to 


establish in this country the principles of government preached 
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in his great work entitled “Oceana”; but the political action of 
General Monk put a complete stop to these design Harrington 
succeeded in gathering about him many men of mark who felt 
an interest in political discussion; but only a few of them can b 
considered as convinced Republicans. His two chief objects 
were the adoption of election by ballot and rotation in balloting 
for Parliament, so that a third part of the Hlouse should be 
elected each year. We learn much of the history of this club 
from the Diary of Pepys, who was a member, and from the 
‘Lives” of Aubrey, who was what he calls an auditor. rhe 
reader may naturally ask what all this has to do with convivial 


clubs. The answer is that it was a meeting of men whose meal 
was washed down by coffee in place of wine. It presents an 
early use of this beverage, and the popular nime of the associa 
tion was the Coffee Club. The meetings were held at the 


lurk’s Head in New Palace Yard, and the members sat at a 
large oval table with a passage in the middle, which enabled 
Miles, the host, to deliver his coflee from the inside of the table. 
The clubs of these times were largely political, and it is often 
difhcult to obtain trustworthy accounts of their doings, becauss 
opponents of each did not scruple to tell lies of the others. 
Calves’ Head Clubs, whose ritual made fun of the faith of th 
Cavaliers, were frequent. The Fountain Tavern in the Strand 
was the resort of the Royal party in 1685, of the Non jurors in 
the reign of George I. and of the Whigs who opposed Walpol 
in the reign of George I1.; but Lord Carteret kept aloof from 
the Fountain Club, and refused to attend, because “ he never 
dined at a tavern.” ll. 1. WuHeatcey. 


THE POTTER'S CLAY. 


T is hardly to be hoped that we shall ever 
make our British pottery - moulding as 
picturesque an affair as it is in the East, 
where the process has lent such a rich 
store of metaphor to the poets. We 

have no Oriental colour in our skies, and the 
costumes of the workers are not in themselves 
beautiful. For all that, there is acertain fascina- 
tion about this ancient handicraft, even under 
our own grey clouds, which sets it rather apart 
from the ordinary toil of the hand. ‘There is 
much room herein for the exercise of the 
moulder’s sense of beauty of line, although, as 
a common rule, the patterns are stereotyped. 
There are still, however, places where the 
artistic possibilities of the craft are studied, as, 
for example, in Mr. Wemyss’s Fifeshire pot- 
teries, and in the work done under the inspiration 
of Mrs. G. Ff. Watts. These possibilities are 
almost unlimited, and, just as Mrs. Amos Lyde 
studies the form of ironwork in Italy and repro- 
duces it in the village workshops of Thornham, so 
Mr. Wemyss goes to Italy for the patterns of 
much of the ware which 1s made under his in 
struction. And what is done in the places 
mentioned may be done in very many more where the potter’ 
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art is still practised. ‘The places are, of course, limited, because 
pottery depends for its raw material on the presence of clay, and 
this is not ubiquitous. Probably, however, there are still more 
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THE CLAY MILL. 





THE FIRING KILN. Copyright 


of the eld-fashioned mills scattered up and down the country 
WwANy tuations 


side than most folks know. There a 
besides where the industry could be followed with advantage, 
both pecuniary and educational, to the villagers. 

Generally speaking, the product 
of these clay mills and firing kilns ar 
flowel pots, pr dishes, honey pots and 
the like, for the supply of adjacent 
market towns, and from, at least, one 
such pottery—in the north-west of 
Cumberland—a tew of these articles 
are exported to Ireland. The aspect 
of the clay mill itself is no mor 
beautiful than such heterogeneous con 
structions are apt to be; but the firing 
kiln, with its caplike top, has a di 
tinction almost beautiful. It is when 


we arrive at the interior of the 
manufactory, however, that the really 
attractive features appear. There are 
the scales in which a_ workman 


weighs out the exact amount ofl 
clay which will be required for the 


making of any particular utensil ; 
but before the clay has been brought 
to the state in which it is fit for 
wotking up into such a use ‘t has 


to undergo certain’ processes, among 
which one of the most important Is a 
severe pounding with a heavy mallet 
Copyright in order to get it into the right cohesive 
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condition | the actuall formatuve proce is done on 

et Phi wheel ] reality t SWIILLy 

y hor mial table, driven bv a boy who turns a crank. 

() eta the er potter place his lump of lay, already 

weighed out in the right ze and kneaded, and worked 

) t t water tothe proper consistency ; and then, on the 

table, under the skilful manipulation of the potter's 

ba t formless lump very rapidly assumes the 

pe of flower pot, milk-jug or whatever it) may be that he 

to ta Chere it is then, of the form required, but 

it pr ent till fo tive r co ir in which it emerged trom 

und It i el lor a while to irden, and then follow 

" es ol nd glazing. Vor the firing the pots are 

put on ledges in the kiln and covered in with “ chocks.” Wher 

the firing 1 pleted, the kiln is ** broken,” as it is called, the 
chocks’ ire 1 noved and the pots tuken trom the shelve 


We have re 


ferre d to some 


little exports 
to Ire nd of 
the homely 


productions of 
a British 
pottery, but, of 
course, the 
trath does not 
amount to very 
much, lhe 
vaine of the 
artictes is ) 
small that in 
could 
it pay to export 
them to any 


no Case 


distance. 
Phere isa very 
iaree exp Tl 
trade trom the 
town ot Fowey 
in Cornwall of 
the fine white 
clay whl h is 
found in the 
interior Of thie 
county: but 
that is an ex 
port of the 
raw material 
only, and. of 
finer substance 
than finds its 
Way to out 





ordinary kiln 
WHEEL. You may see 

many large 
there at a time awelting their cargo ot clay for 
hipment to other lands. 


THE POTTER'S 
vesseis iving 
What our own potteries might be the 
better for is something in the way of import, rather than export: 
f import of more gracelul designs tor the homely articles. lhe 


for elaboration is, as a 
rule, the enemy of beauty; but more pleasing 


ce wl ao 1 t need to be elaborate, 
lines might be 
riven with no vreater trouble to the desiener. 

In the final proces tall, that of the glazing, we hav 
wlready done much 
mn the way of im 
portation of ideas 
from foreign 


countries, and 
especiativ trom 
t e lar Lastern 
and which are 
till the native 
home of | vutiful 
pottery. The 
ecret ot thie 
flaming Chinese 


red colour ol 
laze, known by 
the lerocious 1 ime 
ol sang de bau}, has 
cel redi covered 
West and 
used in tiner 
pottery-work than 
is produced from 


most of these 
country kilns. 
lhen the very 
titles of ome 
novel much Vo C. Pais THE 


17 
‘ 
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LIFT: 


before the 
puloin at the 
moment 

| os € p l 
Vance and 
‘*Someho 
Good” re- 
mind us by 
associauion ol 
thei author, 
Mr. W. de 
M reat, who 
was a cunning 
worker in this 
handicraft ot 
the adornment 
ot the pot and 
the discoverer 
ol a very 
iustrous vlaze. 
All this, how- 
ever, 1s a Story 
about the mid 
dle of the last 
century. Later 
taste has not 
admired so 
much brilll- 
ancy of glaze, 
and our village 
pottenes may 
be content with 
less splendid 
elfects. but 
even with the 
most “com 
mon clay” and BACKED READY FOR FIRING 
the smatiest 
amount of decoration in design or hue, we still may find an 
opportunity to educate the taste of villagers and give them 
visions of beautiful forms. It would be none the less possible 
for these industries to be made financially self-supporting 1f 
they produced things of beauty. It is one of the best signs 
of the times in this regard that the apprec iation of good line 
and proportion does progress, so that the reputation of Great 
Britain for her lack of taste is gradually being diminished, 
and the worker who can produce things which are artistically 
good may receive his reward. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN THE : 
EIGHTEENTH C&NXIURY. 


MONG the archives of the Sussex Archaological Society 
is a pape contributed to its collections in the year 
iXsy, dealing with the diaries of one Thomas Turner, 
who carried on the business of a general shopkeeper 
at East Hothly in the later years of the reign of 

(seorge Il. and the beginning of that of George II]. A peculiar 
interest attaches to these diaries from the light they throw upon 
the manners and customs of the rural communities of those days, 
and from the frankness of their self-revelation, in which respect 
lurner may 
almost claim 
equality with the 
prince of diarists 
the famous 
Samuel Pepys 
himself. It is 
dificult in these 
days of easy and 
quick travel to 
realise the isola 
tion of towns and 
villages within 
even a moderate 
distance of the 
metropolis. Sussex 
seems to have en- 
joyed exceptional 
notoriety for ill 
drained countiy 
and bad_ roads, 
for not many years 
before the time 
ot Thomas 
Furner, William 
Cowper, who was 
afterwards Lord 


SCALES, 
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Chancellor, writing to his wife when he was on circuit, 
complained that “the Sussex ways are bad and ruinous beyond 
imagination. I vow,” he says, “’tis a melancholy consideration 
that mankind will inhabit such a heap of dirt for a poor liveli- 
hood.” Matters were not improved materially fifty years later, 
for East Hothly, when Turner set up business there, formed 
the centre of a district bounded on one side by the sea and 
on the other by a swampy, ill-drained land, intersected by almost 
impassable roads. 

Thomas Turner is said to have been a man of good 
family in the County of Kent, and his education and tastes 
were certainly much in advance of those of most of his 
contemporaries in the same station of life. The business that he 
carried on was that of a mercer, which practically included 
everything. The old Sussex mercer was, indeed, the fore- 
runner of the “ Stores” and “ Universal Providers ” of later days. 
He dealt in everything, from a flat-iron toa coffin; he was grocer, 
draper, haberdasher, druggist, ironmonger, stationer, undertaker, 
etc., with which multifarious callings he included some of a 
public character. ‘That he wasa well-read man and citholic 
in his literary tastes is apparent from the list of books which 
he mentions in his diary as having been read by him in the 
course of a few weeks. These include Gay’s Poems, “ The Whole 
Duty of Man,” * Otheilo,” ** Paradise Lost,” Tillotson’s Sermons, 
“Peregrine Pickle,” Young’s “ Night Thou \hts,’ Thomson's 
“Seasons,” etc. It was a hard-drinking age, and notwith- 
standing his religious reading, our good Thomas drank as hard 
as any of his neighbours; and while he was perfectly frank about 
his misdoings, he seems ever to have an eye upon the possible 
future readers of his lucubrations, for his overnight debauch was 
always made the text of a moral discourse the next morning, the 
fervour of which seems to have been in exact proportion to the 
severity of the next day’s headache. 

One of the early entries in the diary refers to his carrying 
down “ some shaggy for a pair of breeches for Mr. Porter.” The 
kev. Richard Porter, M.A., had been inducted to the living ot 
Kast Hothly in 1742. Ile was a man o! learning, and was 
author of * A Translation from Longinus of Sappho,” which he 
had anew translated in Sapphic verse, to the sound, time and 
metre of the original Greek. With regard to the parson’s 
breeches, it appears that in East Hothly there existed a special 
provision for the maintenance of these necessary items of the 
clerical attire. Some generations before, a wealthy and benevo- 
ient lady in the parish having been scandalised by the unseemly 
state of disrepair of her pastor’s nether garments, presented him 
and his successors for ever with a piece of woodland, attached 
to the glebe, the income from which was to be devoted to the 
repair and renewal of the vicar’s garments. Probably the 
Kev. Richard Porter stood less in need of the help of the 
“ Breeches Wood,” as it was called, than many of his predecessors, 
since his wife was daughter and co-heiress of a Yorkshire 
ventleman of fortune. \Vhen she first came to East Hothly 
\rs. Porter seems to have been inclined to give hersel! airs oi 
superiority, and once at least she offended Mr. Turner mightily: 

This day (he writes) [ went to Mr. Porter’s to inform him that the 
livery lace was not come, when [ think Mrs. Porter treated me with as much 
imperious and scornful usage as if she had been, what I think she is, more of 
a Turk and infilel than a Christian, and Lan abject slave 
It is satisfactory to know that the lady unbent later on, and 
indeed went to extraordinary lengths of affability, as will appe ur 
from an entry in the early part of the following year: 

This morning, about six o’clock, just as my wife was got to bed, we 
were awaked by Mrs. Porter, who pretended she wanted some cream of tartar ; 
but as soon as my wife got out of bed, she vowed she should come down, 
She found Mr Porter, Mr. Fuller and his wife, with a lighted candle and part 
of a bottle of wine and a glass. The next thing was to have me downstairs, 
which, being apprised of, I fastened my door. Upstairs they came, and 
threatened to break it open; so I ordered the boys to open it, when 
they poured into my room, and, as modesty forbid me to get out 
of bed, so I refrained; but their immodesty permitted them to 
draw me out of bed, as the common phrase is, topsy turvey; but, 
however, at the intercession of Mr. Porter they gave me time to put on my 
wife’s petticoats; ani in this manner they made me dance, without shoes 


and stockings, until they had emptied the bottle of wine and also a bottle of 


my beer. About three o’clock in the afternoon they foun! their way to their 
respective homes, beginning to be a little serious, and, in my opinion, 
ashamed of their stupid enterprise and drunken preambulation. Now, let 
anyone call in reason to his a-sistance and seriously reflect on what I have 
before recited, and they will join with me in thnking that the precepts 
delivered from the pulpit on Sunday, though delivered with the greatest 
ardour must lose a great deal of their efficacy by such examples. 
On the following Sunday Mr. Porter seems to have deliveret 
in eloquent sermon against swearing. sad language he drew 
the line at, but mere intoxication he called “ innocent mirth ; 
but I, in opinion,” says the moral Turner, * differ much there- 
from.” Lest it be supposed that there was anything very 
unclerical in the behaviour of Mr. Porter, according to the 
customs of his time, it may be well to quote here an entry 
ol a later date: 

Mr. . the curate of Laughton, came to the shop in the forenoon, ind 


he, having Lought some things of me (and I could wish he had paid for them), 
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dined with me, and also staid in the afternoon till he got in liquor, and 
being so complaisant as to keep him company, [ was quite drunk. tow [ 
do detest myself for being so foolish. 


Like many other respectable persons, Tuomas Turner regarded 
church-going as sufficient cloak for many irregularities of 
conduct. He did not always attend church, but he was always 
severe upon himself for the omission. One Sunday he writes: 

I was at home all day, but not at church Ou fye! no just reason for 
not being there. 
. ; 
Purner’s pious ejaculations add much to the humoar of his 
narrative: 


December 25th This being Christmas Dav, nvyself andl wife at church 
in the morning. We stayed the Communion; my wife gave 61. ; but they 
not asking me, [ gave nothing. On! mav we increase in faith and goo! 
works, and maintain the good intentions we have taken up 
The Turners’s matrimonial quarrels continued to be frequent, 
and reconciliations followed close upon them. Ou one occasion, 
having taken the sacram-nt together, he and his wife resolved 
“to forsake their sins and to become better Christians and live 
in peace.” Thomas Davey happening to drop in the same 
evening, Mr. Turner read him six of Tillotson’s sermons, which 
seems to have been rather hard on Thomas Davey. We heat 
incidentally of Thomas Davey at a later date, and learn with 
regret that he apparently benefited little by his severe course of 
Tillotson : 


The wife of Thos. Davey was this day delivered of a girl, after leing 
married only six months; two people whom [ should the least have suspected 
of so indiscreet an act. Ilow careful should we be of ourselves in this 


pirticular, 

Mr. Turner's experiences as overseer and churchwarden throw 
an interesting light upon the conduct of parish business in those 
days. It was the custom for parish olficers to leave church 
during the service and pay surprise visits to the public-houses,. 
Thus: 

As soon as prayers were over, Mr. French and LT went and searche lt the 
public-houses, At Francis Turner's we found a min and his wile; they 
seemed a very sober sort of people, and not a-drinking, so we did not meddle 
with them. 


Very instructive is the account of the way in which an undesirable 
parishioner was got rid of: 


I went to the publick vestry, It was the unanimous consent of all 
present to give to Tho. Daw, upon condition that he should buy the house in 
the parish of Waldron, for which he hath been treating, by reason that he 
would then be an inhabitant of Waldron, and clear of our parish, halle a tun 
of iron £10; a chaldron of coals &c. £2; in cash £8; and find him the 
sum of £20, for which he is to pay interest, for to buy the said house; a fine 
present for a man that has already about ZS8o, but yet [ believe it is a very 
prudent step in the parish, for he being a man with but one leg, and very 
contrary withall, and his wife being entirely deprived of that great blessing, 
eyesight, there is great room to suspect there would, one time or other, 
happen a great charge to the parish, there being a very increasing family ; 
and I doubt the man is none of the most prudent, he having fellowed 
smuggling very much in time past, which has brought him into a trifling way 


of life. 


On another occasion a vestry was called in the churchyard one 
Sunday alter service to determine whether the sum of six guineas 
should be lent out of the parish funds to Francis Turner to 
enable him to pay a debt for which he was threatened with arrest 
on the Monday. The meeting was unanimous in the decision 
that Francis should have the money, which was neighbourly, if, 
to us, it may appear irregular. 

Recruiting forthe Navy was asimple process then, “ Mastet 
Hooke and myself,’ Turner writes, “ went and searched John 
Jones’s and Prawle’s”’ (probably two ale-houses) ‘in order to 
see if there were any disorderly fellows, that he might have them 
to the setting to-morrow in order to send them to sea. We 
found none that we thought proper to send.” 

The practice of limiting the time of an at-tion by the 
burning of a candle obtained at that time. In 1756 Turner 
attended the sale of some property at Lewes. The candle was 
lighted at four o’clock, and burned until enght—four hours being 
spent in the disposal of property worth £420. Trade was bad 
that year. He exclaims against the dearness of all provisions, 
’ > barley 5s-, beef 2s. a stone, mutton 





wheat being 10s. a bush 
3d. a pound: 

Oh! hew dull is trade, how very scarce is money. Never did I know 
so bad a time before. Whrat shall ldo? Work I cannot, and honest I wil 


be, if the Almighty will give me grace 


These complaints about the “melancholy times” are often 
repeated during this and the following year, although they do not 
seem to have interfered with the frequent jollifications which 
were indulged in with as much vigour and as little propriety as 
ever 

Oar diversion was dancing or jumping abort, without a violin or any 
musick, singing of foolish healths, and drinking all the time as fast as it 
coull be poured down; and the parson of the parish was one among the 
mixed multitude. . . «. JT am always very uneasy at such behaviour, 


tuinkiog it not like the behavivur of the primitive Christians 
. 3S 
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| r lost hi ife Poor VPeygy’s contrary no that could not be; it could only be a little sleepy for want of rest. Well, 
\ ‘ ‘ for en | ‘thre ine nnparabl \Ir. » be sure sh $a most Clever girl; but to be serious in the iflair, I « rtainly 
e cl let tl n Ww er lost an angel pity me. esteem the girl and think she appears worthy of my esteem 
é t ell into the belief that they lived a lile togethe: tle was under no illusions as to the lady’s attractions, and even 
isturl urmony, and in moral , over his future tipsy admitted her virtues with caution : : 
y Beaty = ee em Oe ee wie ay ser Phe girl, I believe, as far as I can discover, is a very industrious, sober 
ut time. [wo years after his wife’s death woman, and seemingly endowed with prulence and good-nature. As to her 
| t Ilothly were busy with rumours of hi person, | know it is plain (so is my own), but she is cleanly in her person 
i we the ¢€ { ot whi h uygvestion are amusi uly and dress, which is somethi: g more than at first sight it may appear to be 
ry Io his first denials of the possibility of towards happiness, 
o Oe ee um assurance that he had not made any They were married on June 1gth, 1765, and the event was 
t | Soon he discovers that “for want of ] - 
; briefly recorded on July 3rd: 
vit of th fter x | have become extremely awkward, < abit 
ertain 1 , § disposition has seized on my mind.” Phank God, I begin once more to be a little settled and am happy in 
t , that Mr. ‘Turner was induced to pay _ his my choice I have, it is true, not married a learned lady, nor is she a gay 
to M Hicks, the daughter of a substantial yeoman one ; but J aS Gus ts good-natured. As to her fortune, I shall one day 
ary ‘pee fie ) rapturous Lowel. aad ven ive something considerable, and there s¢ ems to be rather a flowing stream. 
A Well, here let us drop the subject and begin a new one 
I ivin e through the ceremony ot * sitting up 
fair Moll m ircastic than impassioned \s this is the last entry in the diary, and no new subject was 
' e wet and winly night, I had the opportunity, ever begun, it is possible that the second Mrs. Turner may have 
‘ p re, of, perhaps, some mivht say the unspeakabl chanced upon some of these indiscreet outpourings and have 
vith M i r my charmer, all night. [came expressed her opinion about diary keeping with a vigour that 
riy 1 t five in the morni I must not say fatigued; no ensured its discontinuance. CHARLES COOPER. 
IN THE r-4RDEN 
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Pare Primi 
Priva =Litne ( pale yellow 
t ire appearing in coy 
dl \\ wid, peeping, half 
elrant, il itraid, trom the 
eri T ind crisp brown 
t here ive but itis not 
ine pr flower of which | 
mw: rather of the Primrose 
ver t " hi may bo 
in po int Alpine” house, 
) the beautifal eck and 
nay be enjoyed mat di 
1 think wha house as the 
ttl ructure in the Roya 
Ine beri the tulne of 
t ir very i tile winter 
é Lhe illustrat uvvest 
I yf iv tlooded ith 
{ i wu 1 ed by tie wind 
iro ich U recently 
ed | re e may enjoy the 
iluriate th th veetest 
Primula « tata, clusiana, 
p mo wa lrondosa { ‘ 
! i, the Bird's-eye Prim — 
inosa narginata, megasa ALPINE PRIMROSE IN ROCK GARDEN. 
Ilimalayan P. rosea 
in Sat \ll th we easily grown in shallow is possible to have larger tufts and, therefore, more abundant 
in pots, but pans are m ippropriate, as in these it blossoming. But soon we shall leave the alpine house and revel 


in the Primrose outdoors, the 
Bunch Primroses raised by 
Miss Jekyli, and now being 


distributed by Messrs. Sutton 
the 


use al 


and Sons of Reading, and 
other to 


conimon term, or groups, which 


** strains,” 


give bright and pleasing colour 
to the garden at this season. 
The Pu Primroses are 
great garden value; they bloom 
‘ater than the true Primroses, 


ch ol 


a eve in the half-shade olf 
Nand. Such a group, 


lor example, as that raised by 
Miss Jekyll has in 
profusion, and kept exclusively 
to whites and yellows, while 
others have strong shades ol 
and red. The true 
‘*Bunckh” Primrose develops 
flowers in clusters or bunches, 
and the individual bloom 
large, without any suggestion 
of coarseness, and beautiful in 
colouring. The — individual 
blooms of the Munstead strain 
are Idin. across, but a numbet 
have reached 2in. Size, how- 


flowers 


crimson 


IS 


ever, in this group has not 
been so much considered as 
the plant all round—a 


Copyright beautiful thing in the garden ; 
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and the old florists’ distinction of pin-eye or thrum-eye is entirely 
disregarded—it has nothing to do with garden merit. 

After the flowering of the native Primrose and the species 
of Primula, we welcome the Japinese Primrose (Primula 
japonica), which is not only easily grown in pots or the green 
house or conservatory, but thrives in the woodland, becoming 
in a sense naturalised, through  self-sown seed. I well 
remember a clearing in a wood. Our native Primrose shed a 
soft yellow cloud of colour over the rough surface under 
the trees in April, and in May the Japanese Primrose was 
quite prepared to assert itself in a more aggressive way. 
lhe soil was moist, and in the half-shade. with the sun 
glinting through the tree branches in summer, this Primrose 
from Japan sent out big Lettuce-like leaves, not beautiful, but 
e lipsed by the strong stems holding tiers of flowers of beautiful 
colours—crimson, white with salmon centre, purple and many 
other shades. I never tire of this shimmering glow of colour 
in the late spring from the Japanese Primrose, which has 
become as much a wilding as the pale Primrose of the adjoining 
copse. 

A Primrose, from the Himalayas, which delights in boggy 
soil is Primula rosea. It is the flower for the bog garden, 
wherein one may grow the Japan Irises, the rarer Marsh 
Marigolds and other flowers which love to have their feet in a 
moist soil; but P. rosea is brighter than almost any of its race; 
the flowers vary in colour, but it is seldom that a poor shade 
is noticeable. | have grown many plants and found they have 
increased satisfactorily, although not to the same extent as 
P. japonica Few groups of flowers are more interesting than 
the Primrose, and, as one authority says, few contiin more well- 
known and popular garden plants. It contains such homely flowers 
as the Cowslip, the Polyanthus and the Auricula. It is extensive, 
embracing 208 
species, most of 
which occur in the 
temperate regions 
ot t he 2) l d 
World. More 
than half of this 
number are found 
in the Himalayas 
and on the Chinese 
mountain ranges; 
so this region is 
evidently the head- 
quarters of the 
Primula ‘family. 
In Europe some 
thirty-one species 
are found, while 
the rest are spread 
over \W estern, 
Central and 
Northern Asia, 
excepting ten 
found in Japan and 
seven in’ North 
America. With 
very lew ex- 
ceptions all the 
various species are 
hardy in this 
country, and although the conditions under which they are found 
in their native habitats must be of a widely divergent nature, it 
is possible to grow successfully under practically the same 
conditions plants whose homes are in China, Japan, the 
Himalayas, Siberia, Switzerland and California. c 


Rosk PRUNING. 
rilE wild Rose produces new growth from the base of the plants annually, 


}, which, however much admired in 


and in a few years a dense bush is produce 
the hedgerow or wild garden, wouid be entirely out of place in the garden. 
By judicious pruning the plant is not only brought into good shape, but, owing 
to the free admission of sun and air, healthy growth is followed by very fine 
flowers. It should be remembered that the harder the pruning the stronger 
will be the growth; therefore weakly varieties are cut back hard, medium 
growers moderately, and the unripene! ends of the shoots removed on the 
stronger growers, This latter is the best class for pillars, ur for pegging down. 
If they were hard pruned the result would be more strong shoots, but few, if 
any, flowers. This applies to such varieties as Gloire de Dijon, Griiss an 
Tepliiz, Réve d’Or and such rarer Roses as Rosa Brunonis. Roses of 
weaker growth, of which Mme. Laurette Messimy may be taken as an 
example, should be cut hard back, leaving oniy two buds at the base 
of each strong shoot, and all the weak shoots from the base of the 
old plants of this class should be entirely removed. The majority of 
the Hybrid Tea Roses give better results when hard pruning is resorted to, 
except in the case of varieties of a half-climbing habit, such as Gloire 
Lyonnaise and Griiss an Teplitz, which are suitable for pegging or for pillars. 
Ail small unripened growth on Tea-scente 1 Roses shoul be entirely cut away 
and the stronger shoots shortened back to a good plump bul. If this class is 
neglected in the matter uf pruning a quantity of small shoots are mide, which 
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fail entirely to give satisfactory results; but with careful pruning and attention 


respecting their cultural requirements, beautiful Roses may be produced, The 
middle of April is early enough for pruning Tea Roses Hybrid Perpeiuals 
and Hybrid Teas may be pruned in Mirch. Rose pruning is much better 
understood in these days than was previously the case, but one may occasionally 
see a very bad example even now. It appears to be the idea of some that so 
long as the Rose tree or bush is cut into a uniform shape, that is all 
that is necessary. Owing to this mistake we sometimes see the shoots, 
both large and small, cut back all alike, reminding one of clipping a 
hedge. he result of this treatment is the production of sickly foliage, 


which quickly falls a prey to disease, and if any flowers are produc 1 they 
are very poor. 
PLANTING LILIES 
Autumn is undoubtedly the best time to plant Lilies, but spring 


is also appropriate. There sezms to be some mystery in the cultivation 
of this beawuatiful race, and certain kinds are troublesome; uit many 
others, the Tiger and the Orange Lilies in particular, repay us by 


glowing with colour, the one in the autum) and the other in the early days of 
Summer, he question of soil is an important one, und b tler a lvic cannot 


be offere€d than in * Lilies for English Gardens,” in which lists are viven of 


the sorts best adapted for certain conditions li is there mentione | that it 


s not usual for more than four or five kinds of Lilies to do well in th 


ordinary soil of any one garden his is scarcely to be wondered at when 
one thinks of the enormous geographical distribution of these plants, All 
the known Lilies are natives of the Northern I[lemisphere, and virtually 
within the temperate zone; any that occar within the Tropic of Cancer ar 
in mountainous places, at an elevation of some thousands of feet The 


extend from Japan in the East to the Western States of America, and as they 


grow in every variety of soil and situa‘ion it stands to reason that the con 


ditions offered by any one garden are not likely to suit a lar number o 
species, Che following list will approximately show the likings of the kind 
we have to deal with Good average garden soil, or a mixtur medium 
loam and leaf soil, will suit Lilies Batemannie, candidum, chalcedonicum 
concolor, croceum, coridion, elegans, ILinsont, THlenryi, lonviflorum, 


Martagon, pyr hnaicum, polmpontum, speciosum, Z20Vilzianum, tenullolium, 
testaceum and tigri 
num. These, therefore, 
may be revarded as 
Lilies for every garden 
except those that are 
ol a very light, san 
peat, and even in these 
croceum, tivrinum, 
Henryi, Brownii and 
rubellum will do very 
well Ihe Lilies that 
prefer a stiller soil and 
will doinitas wella 
inthe average soil are 
candidum, chalcedoni 
cum giganteum, 
Hlumbol itt, Kran ri, 
Leichtlini, Lowi, 
Martag mn, neilgher- 
rense, nepalense, pom 
ponium, szovitzianum, 
sulphureum, testaccum 
and washingtonianum 


hose that like peat 


and mol ire ire 
canadense, Grayl, 
pardalinum, Parryi, 
philad Iphiic Im, sul 


perbum, Wallacei and 


y RBOUNTEOUS PLANT. iratum Lowi, = 


gherrense, nepal 
and Suliphnuretum 
tender and require house culture, except in quite the South of England With 


regard to Lilies as town plants it is mentioned that there is no better sort than 


the grand Lilium croceum, It seems to bear its well-filled heads of great orange 
cups as willingly in a London square as in a cou try garden, while th: leaves 
show by their cde p green colour, and the whol plant by its robust heaith and 
vigour, how littl it cares about those con litions of town life that are so 
surely fatal to many plants, 
rue Nerrep Iris, 
It is a pleasure to find an incre ising love for this flower of the early ye 


the Netted Iris, or I reticulata, which is a bulb to grow either in a pot in 


the greenhouse or even in a room and in the open garden We were 
delighted to see severai potfuls of it recently in a cottage window, five bu 

to each Sin. pot, which is the correct number for this siz lt is one of th 
easiest bulbs to grow in this for n, and the wondrous beauty ot the flowers, a 
rich deep violet, as deep as the Violet of the helge-bush, and delicious 
fragrance also of the wayside wilding, make a listing impression upon 

who see it for the first time, The bulbs are now reasunable in price, so 
that a number may be planted without a serious inroad on the purse As to 
its value in the garden, the following notes are from one who has planted 
it in quantity for cutting: ** I planted the bulb in large groups In the hardy 
plant borler, which is well draine! and faces south The only attentio 
they receive consists in clearing off the old foliage in auiumn, forking off the 
top soil and adding sume old potting material. In March I counted ona 
plant 2ft. across, sixty to seventy flowers, cither open or opening, and many 
more to follow. The foliage with us attains a height of 2:t. and the flow 

are strong in proportion It has often puzzled me why gard rs who need 


a lot of cut flowers do not grow it, consi/er ng the quantity of lovely flowers 
to be had from good plants.” Tne whole of this group teems with exquisite 


mkeriana, Histrio, histriocides and many others w 


tfhlowers— Heldreichi, 


could name, all available for the same uses as ret'culata, 
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IOEVER  trave by Great Western beyond since the present Earl of Devon is the male heir of the first 
kexeter | ws something of Powderham Its Courtenay who held the Devon Earldom, although many of his 
reat | ly timbered park nestle inder the intervening ancestors never bore the title of Earl. Under 
Hlaldon range and stretches down to the estuary Ilenry I., Richard de Redvers, whose parentage is obscure, 
f the Lxe, or, rather, is, in these later days, cut helped the King against his brother, Duke Robert of Normandy, 

ff from the estuary by the embankment on which runs modern and became Earl of Devon ere he died in 1107 Che eighth 

road and rail. iu Leland’s time little creeks of the estuary, then earl of this line died childless in 1246, and was succeeded by 

d the Hlaven, ran up towards the castle and were introduced his sister Isabella, who had wedded William de lortibus, Earl of 

y the hatter ystem of fence. “It stondith on the Tlaven Albemarle. During most of her long widowhood she was known 

re a litle above Kenton. Sum say that a Lady being a as Countess of Devon, and when she died, in 1293, her hei 

Widow bui this Castelle: itis strong and hath a Barbican or was Hugh Courtenay, Lord of Okehampton, whose great- 

lsulwark to bete the Tlaven. Phe widow Leland heard about, vrandmother had been the sixth Earl’s dauvhter. Forty yeacs 

ind t was Isabella de LFortibus, was by no means its later he was called to Parliament by writ as Earl of Devon, and 

builder, or even its possessor, though it eventually came to the it was his son who married the lady whose dower was Powder- 
family w were her heirs. Whaliam of Eu is the reputed ham. Humphrey de Bohun, fourth Earl of Hereford, married 

founder of Powderham, but alter William Rufus deprived tim when she was the widow of the Count of Ilolland—lLady 

possessions and his sight, t came into the hands of those Eleanor Plantagenet, eighth daughter of E:dward |., and received 

took their surname from it. As’ Sir William Vole (who many vrants of lands, being much in favour until he joined the 

e manuseript Collections towards a * Description of Devon rebellion of the Earl of Lancaster, and was slain at Burrough- 

re" betore his death in 1635) puts it: “ Powderham belonged bridge in 1322. ‘This accounts for his obtaining Powderham from 

tvine unto yt name and alter unto Humfrey de Bohun Lérle the Crown, alter its escheat from its former owners, and it was 

ot Her rd and | by « eat; from whom it came unto a most conveniently situated dower for lis second daughter when 

llagh Courtenay Earl of Devon and Margét his wiel, daughter she married Tlugh Courtenay. By him she had nine daughters 

t the ud -lumpbrey, and by them convayed unto Sir Pillip and eight sons. Of the latter it was the sixth who became Sit 

eir 4 mine, Where hee and his posteryty have seated Piilip Courtenay of Powderham, the Earldom continuing to his 

themsel ve mito thie dayes.” \ perfectly correct descrip elder brothers and their descendants They dwelt, however, 

‘ion, and even, in its last plirase, true at the present time, in times most dangerous to great men, and first the War of the 
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Roses and then Tudor suspicions took heavy toll of them. One 
was beheaded after Towton and another killed at Tewkesbury. 
heir ranks had been so far thinned that the next heir was but 
one step senior to the Powderham branch. This was Edward 
Courtenay, whom Henry VII. made Earl of Devon after 
Bosworth, but whose sou, who, like the King himself, had 
married a daughter of Edward IV., was attainted and thrown 


into prison. Thence, Henry VIII. brought him out and restored 


Copyright. THE STAIRCASE 
him in blood and title, while his son he created Marquess of Exeter. 
lhe Marquess remained a prime favourite till the policy of 
lhomas Cromwell displeased him and drove him into the party 
He lost 
his head on Tower Green in consequence, but left a boy, Edward 
Courtenay, who became the friend and almost the prospective 
husband of Queen Mary Tudor. She recreated the Devon 
karldom on his behalf, but the good-looking, self-willed young 
man showed preference for the Princess Elizabeth, and was not 


those other cousins of the Royal House, the Poles. 
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free from the suspicion of being concerned in the Wryati 
rebellion. He was at first imprisoned and then allowed to go 
Ile died in It ily still a bachelor. 

his event gave the Powderham branch the seniority, but 
it did not occur to them to claim the title, so many times forfeited 
by attainders and now lapsing through Edward's death without 
heirs male of his body. No one at that time noticed that the 
last three words of this phrase had been omitted in his patent, 


overseas, 
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and that cousin William of Powderham, being his legal heir male, 
might claim the title. That was an idea that did not cros 
anvone’s mind for two and a-half centuries, when it led to a 
kcarldom. The Powderham 
branch never took any prominent part in public affairs. Or 
them 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and not eve 


cause célebyve and a revival of the 


there are no treasons or attainders to record in the 
n delinquencies or 
sequestrations In the seventeenth. Phe first Sir Wailham= to 


attain to the headship of the family appears to have been slain ut 
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liege of St. Ou 1 a few months after the death of Earl the Parliamentarians in 1646, when it was surrendered with 
Ledward ve him that position. His grandson was one ol eighteen pieces of ordnance to Sir H irdress Waller. Yet not 
t rtakers for planting Ireland in James I.’s reign, and even its defensive character seems to have been tiien destroyed, 
planted nself on t tates which his descendant still holds in and there is no surviving trace of any important work of 
tcountry. In the Civil Wars we have a Sir William who ts rebuilding or even of redecorating undertaken after the Restora- 


tion by Sir William, who lived 
on to see Queen Anne upon 
the throne, unless it be the 
mantel-piece in the State bed- 
room, which used to be flanked 
by very fine bookcases of the 
same design, which are now in 
the ante-room to the libraries. 
It was not until alter his 
grandson, the third baronet, 
succeeded in 1735 that Pow- 
derham began to put on the 
habit item@w wears. He 
married a daughter of the [Earl 
of <Ayles‘ord, and the arms 
and supp wrters of the two 
families are represented in the 
heraldic achievement which 
occupies the panel over the 
doorway at the foot of the 
staircase, as seen in our illus- 
tration. his staircase hall, 
in both its wood and its plaster 
work, is an exceedingly fine 
example of the style of its age, 
the date 1755 appearing below 
the shield. The carved ends 
of the treads and the twisted 
balusters have much _ relfine- 
ment, while the whole of the 
elaborate plaster enrichment 
of walls and ceilings exhibits 
great boldness and originality 
of design. ‘There is a strong 
taste of the exavcerated 
Chinese type of Louis XV. 
motiis which Chippendale was 
at this time using in his mantel 
and wall mirror frames, and 
yet there isa preponderance ol 
that English classic style which 
began with Wren and ended 
with Kent, and was so much 
fuller and richer in treatment 
than the restrained and cold 
developments which Chambers 
and the Adam brothers intro- 
duced very soon after the 
Powderham work was finished. 
The garlanded and ribboned 
compositions which occupy the 
inter-panels paces on the upper 
part of the staircase, and 
which include implements of 
war and peace, of art and 
science, prove themselves, by 
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the arrangement of the designs 
and the high relief of the exe- 
cution, to be belated examples of 
the decorative style of Grinling 
Gibbons. To the same period 
belongs the decoration of the 
double library, whose ceilings 
are of excellent but normal 
english Louis XV. type, while 
he marble chimney -pieces and 
steel grates and fenders are of 
admirable eighteenth century 
workmanship. The plan of 
creating suites of classic apart- 
ments naturally modilied, and 
even transformed, the exterior 
of the old castle, and gave to 
the garden front, which we 
illustrate, its Strawberry Hill 
appearance. The Gothic 
mullioned windows in_ the 
upper part of both the corner 





Copyright 4N THE STATE BEDROOAL “COUNTRY LIFE." and central towers are part ol 

’ : : the more recent efforts to 
made a baronet in 1644, having previously married a daughtet minimise the eighteenth century transformation. Otherwise 
of Waller, the Parliamentarian general, and thus become this front is still much the same as it is represented in 
possessor of the estate of the Reynells of Ford. We hear the engraving in Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Devonshire Illus- 
nothing of him during the war, but his Castle of Powderham trated,” published in 1829, a time when it was suffering 


was twice garrisoned for King Charles and once taken by from long neglect and therefore vet remained much as 
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its George II. owner had left it. He was created Viscount plate of Powderham to him “ with great respect,” that respect 
yurtenay in 1762 and died ten days after, and his son, is so wholly wanting in the letterpress of their first « 


lO, t t 
the second Viscount, may well have continued his scheme of ve prefer to quote from the second, when their ire had somewhat 
alteration, as the music-room has much the appearance of the cooled down ‘ Before the expatriation of the present Viscount 
style of his age, while the sham castle on a hill in the park (then a this mansion was most sumptuously fitted up and furnished, and 
fashionable type of * folly ”) was erected by him in 1773. But as several fine paintings (including the Tribute Money of Rubens) 
the third Viscount, who mainly lived abroad, succeeded in 17838, were among its ornaments; but both the furniture and picture 
it must have been as the second Viscount lett it that Britton saw 


were afterwards removed and neglect and dilapidation usurped 
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it. [very window was then sashed, and even the towers were the place of former splendour.” In the interval between the e 
made to resemble the wing, whose brickwork, peeping out where two editions the thir i Viscount Courtenay had become recognised 
the plaster has decayed, shows it to be largely of eighteenth as ninth Earl of Devon, but he himself had probably little 
century construction. The pleasant terraced garden of our to do with this change, which was brought about by the 
picture did not then exist; the tenets of * Capability ”’ Brown initiative of his cousin and successor, grandson to a brother of 
had been obeyed and the “landscape” rea hed up to the the first Viscount, and Assistant Clerk to Parliament. He it was 
windows. The third Viscount’s doings evidently ruffled who called attention to the terms of the patent granted by 


Messrs. Lritton and Brayley, and though they dedicated their Queen Mary to Edward Courtenay, declared that under it the 
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aim to 
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it, but d 
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35, His French 
, ana uch others as 
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new room by the tenth Earl of Devon is interesting. The third 
of the Powderham branch of the Courtenays had a younger 
son, Peter, who became Bishop of Exeter in 1478. He was not 


the only one of his family to oppose Richard I11. and side with 
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Ileury Tudor, and this cost him a time in exile, followed by a tacks. Neither comfort nor safety is provided by the yard or 
triumphant return in 1485. After Bishop Waynflete’s death, so of decking (the “cutty” or cuddy) in the bows. To sleep 
two years later, he succeeded him at Winchester, but he lett there with one’s head ia shelter is to nave one’s feet outside, and 
many a trace of his handiwork in his first diocese. The vice versd. In a rough, broken sea the open beach drifter 
Cathedral of Exeter owes its north tower and its Peter’s bell always liable io ship water and sink. I have watched one of them 
to him. He aiso largely altered the episcopal palace which, fleeing home ina storm. The wind was blowing a gale, the sea 
three centuries later, became the paternal home of the tenth Earl running high and broken. One error in steering, one grip of the 
of Devon, whose father was the second Courtenay to hold the great white horses, meant a wreck. HKvery moment or two the 
county bishopric. He thus, as a lad, knew his ancestor's coastguard who was beside me witli a telescope exclaimed, “ She's 
architectural work, and more especially the great and elaborate down!” But she dodged the broken waves like a hare belore 
heraldic chimney-piece which was then still im its original greyhounds, now steering eust, now west, but on the whole 
position in the dining-room of the palace, it having been alter- towards home. [It was with half her rudder gone that she ran 
wards moved into the hall by Bishop Phillpotts. There it now ashore after a splendid exhibition of skill and nerve, much 
stands, and all who know it will recognise that, with certain more exciting than the manceuvres of a yacht-race; and it wa 
modifications not altogether happy, it has been well copied at a feat of seamanship that must be often paralleled if widow 
Powderham. Above this copy 

may be clearly seen lu Our 


illustration another 
reminiscence of the busy life 
and many functions of the 
restorer of both the reputation 
and the home of the Cour 
tenays. The tenth Earl bad 
been Recorder of Exeter 
before he succeeded to the title. 
\fter that event he became 
High Steward of the 
University of Oxford, and he 
Is represented in peer’s robes 
in the portrait that hangs over 
the music-room mantel. He 
was. followed by a son, whose 
thirty years’ occupancy of 
Powderham was matked by 
many an improvement and an 
admirable administration, not 
merely of the estates, but of 
the affairs of the county in 
general. With his death in 1888 
the prevalence of bad times 
affec ted Powderham. Now, 
however, ls great-nephew, 
the present Larl, is once more 
in residence, and the whole 
place bears abundant evidence 
of intelligent and affectionate 
ownership. i? 


TOUCH & GO 
WITH THE SEA 
iS all very well, com- 
plained a Salterpert 
fisherman, for people 
to talk so much 
about the North Sea 
men. They and the Cornish- 
men, with their bie, decked 
harbour boats, have something 
under their fleet, somewhere 
they can get under ‘out the 
way o' it.” They can make 
themselves comfortable and 
ride out a storm if they have 
to. “Bat if,” he said, “it 
comes on to blow hard when 
vem out to sea in ou 
little open craft, us got to 
hard up and get home along 
—if we can. For the likes 
of us, “tis touch and go with 


+ 





the sea. 


He spoke the truth. In Copyricht THE TENIH EARLS DINING-TTALL. ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Salterport—-a small south- rot 
western fishing place the type of many others the governing and orphans are not to multiply. Those are the craft ar | tho 
factor of its fishery is the absence of any sort ol harbour. the sort of men two,as a rule, toa b val that put to sea betore 
Every boat has to run ashore and be hauled up the Leach, and sunset, ride at the nets through the night, and return most 
even over the sea-wall, by means of creaking wooden winches. frequently not until d iwn. Anything but a moderate breeze make 
The boats (called drifters) cannot be more than 25/t. in length, their work impossible, In a calm the two men are bound to row, 
or decked, else they would be too unwieldy ashore. Unless several miles perliaps, with heavy 16ft. to 20ft. oars. If, moreove 
they are built shallow and with next to no keel, they will heel the sea or a ground swell rises, the least mistake in be whing a 
over and fill on grounding in the surf. Therefore, having but boat will cause it to sheer round, capsize and wash about in 
small hold on the water, they cannot sail close to the wind, the breakers. There is nothing the fishermen dread like that. 
and beating out or home against it is a long wearisome job. lales are told of arms and legs, of tortured faces, appearin 
Because the tackle for night work in a small craft must be as from underneath, while the upturned boat knocked about in the 
simple as possible, such boats usually carry only a mizzen and waves and those ashore were pow less. Old fishermen. will 
a dipping lug—the latter a large, picturesque, but unhandy sail, own to having left the beach when they saw a boat running in 
Which has to be lowered, or “dipped,” every time the boat on a rough sea, so that they should not endure the horror 
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P what thev uld not} ent. Needl to sav, they hopelessly fleeced by the buyers. If he himselt despate hes his 
ped | tion these risks not to emphasi e catch to London . . 7 A Salterport fisherman once went up 
ine riftir ith open beach-boats—in point of fact, to Lillingsgate and saw his own fish sold for a certain sum. On 
lo hapy -but to show what skill must be his return home he received a third of that sum, with a letter from 
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e laborious hauling in ne Copyright. THE DOUBLE LIBKARY. “ COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
man at the head-roy ind the 
other at the mesh. Contrary to a general impression, the fish the salesman to say that there had been a sudden glut on the 
are not enclosed within the net, is in seining or in pictures of market! The fishermen boat-owners have an independence of 
the miraculous draught of fishes. They prod their snouts into character which hinders them from combining together effectively 
the mesh and are caught by the gills. There may not be as hirelings can do. ‘They act but too faithiully on the adage 
a score ina fleet of nets, or they may come up like a glittering that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Lately, 
mat, beyond the streneth of two men to lift over the gunwale. owing to bad prices and seasons, the Salterport drifters have 
Iwenty 1 isand herring is about the burden of an open decreased in number 75 per cent. In other pla es the same thing 
drifter lf more are caught nets must be either given away at has happened. And this decline, be it noted, is of importance 


nationally, as well as locally 
for these small fisheries might, 
without exagveration, be called 
the breeding - ground of the 
Navy. Fisher children. are 
being more and more put to 
work on land. Of fishing the 
fishermen say: * Tain’t wuth 
it! ‘They'll take yer photo ot 
they'll make a picture of ’ee; 
but when it comes to it, there 
ain’t nobody cares nort for the 
likes o’ us poor men, for all us 
have got a money’s worth o’ 
gear to lose an’ a living to 
make.” Under changing, but 
largely remediable, conditions 
the distinctive breed is being 
crushed, cheated and neglected 
till it ceases to exist. 

Ilear a petty officer talk 
about the maddening trouble 
he has had in teaching plough- 
tail or urban recruits to knot 
and splice a rope; or watch, 
as | have, a couple of blue- 
jackets put off in a small boat 
and drive ashore again, because 
they did not know how to make 
sail. One comprehends, then, 
the national importance of these 
fisher families, whose work en- 
tails exposure, endurance, nerve 
and skill; who play touch and 
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course; and who in the slack 
sea, buoyed up and left, or cut, broken, lost. Small catches seasons have—unlike the ordinary labourer—only too much time 
are picked out of the nets afloat, large ones ashore. And it is to think for themselves. The men from the little fisheries are, 
pre cisely ashore that the fisherman comes off worst of all. in fact, the backbone of the Navy. They do well in it, and form 


Possessed of neither education nor k-usiness training, he is proportionately the largest section of its petty officers. 
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WHERE ONCE 


~y ECKING- = 
_ TON isa = 


Somerset 
village on the 
high road from 
Bath to Frome, 
and only three 
miles from the 
latter. Somerset 
is a county of 
somewhat ex- 
treme elevations, 
with its vast Sedg- 
moor on the sea- 
level and its Men- 
dips towering up 
from the Marsh. 
But about Beck- 
ington it is in a 
moderate humour, 
and the fertile and 
well-timbere J land 
undulates plea- 
santly and no 
more. For this 
parish lies just 
away from I'rome 
River, which, like 
the Avon, which it 
shortly joins, has 
furrowed out for 
itself a deep grove, 
so that the houses 
of the riparian 
villages are apt to rise over each other's roofs and the higher 
ones are of most steep approach. Such gieat work and dramatic 
effect could not be compassed by Beckington’s little rivulet, 
though its presence is held by some to have given the village its 


Copyright 


name. By others, however, this is denied; it is not, they claim, 
the town on the Bec, but the town of the beacon, and this was 
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THE SHUTTLE FLEW. 


Z certainly the view 
taken by its fore- 
most son, for 
T hon as de 
Bekyneton, who 
in the fifteenth 
century gave up 
poutics and diplo 
macy to become a 
bishop and a 
builder, freely set 
his carved device 
of flames shooting 
forth from a tun, 
or barrel, on gate 
house panel and 
cloister vaulting at 
Wells. from 
what stock he 
sprang isunknown, 
for, | rolific letter 
Writer as he was 
fo. his own 
mediaval age, he 
never said more of 
his origin than 
that Beckington 
had given him 
birth This was 
about the year 

,go, so that 


I 
William of Wyke 


AT “THE CEDARS.” "oo" ham had rightly 


timed his founding 
of a school at Winchester and a college at Oxford to be ready 
for the education of this clever village lad. He passed from 
scholarship to fellowship at New College, and thence, in 1420, he 
entered the service of the best patron of brains and literature, 
‘vood"’ Duke Ilumphrey of Gloucester, who soon passed him on 
to his nephew, the boy King. Country livings and cathedral 
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nample means; but the State claimed 
rance on diplomatic mission he was at his 
reader, secretary and privy seal. But 
ic of Wells was bestowed upon him he 
he duties of his office and the improvement 
, and therefore escaped the unp ypularity which 


and the consequent straitening of means 


~~ 


copyright. Vilk GREAT PARLOUR 


the Government, costing, as it did, the life of his 
\t We lls, cathedral, 


palace, close and city all retain evidences of his zeal and taste : 


brought upo 
fellow-bishops of Salisbury and Chichester. 


uut his native village was forgotten in his lifetime and scarce 
remembered in his will. Llere when he was a boy the family of 
Erleigh, who had held the manor since the days of Ilenry IL... 
were dominant; but by the time he ruled at Wells the male line 
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of Erlei¢h had died out,and the manor of Beckington had passed 
to a branch of the Seymours, “ Ancestors of Edward, Duke of 
Somerset,” says some authority quoted by Kelly in the Post 
Olfice Directory, while Murray, in his handbook, assures us that 
“the house called Seymour's Court Farm was once the home 
of Thomas Lord Seymour of Sudeley, who married Queen 
Catherine Parr and was executed in March, 1549.” As a 
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matter of fact, John Seymour, who married the Erleigh 
heiress im the fifteenth century, was not of the same 
family that produced, in the sixteenth, a wife and mother of 
kings, a lord protector, and a high admiral. ‘Their ancestors had 
sprung from the Monmouthshire Castelet of Penhow, but had, 
about the same time that John Seymour became seated at 
Beckington, obtained by marriage with Maud Sturmy the estate 
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of Wolf Hall in Wiltshire, where Jane was brought up and was 
courted by King Hal. The arms of this family were a pair of 
wings conjoined, whereas a shield of two chevrons gules, a label 
of three points vert, was borne by John Seymour. Nicholas 
Seymour had, under Edward III., married Muriel Lovel, and 
thus obtained lordship of Castle Cary. This important manor 
passed through the heiress of Richard Seymour to the Zouches 
in 1409, and when Edward Somerset became a king’s brother-in 
law and a wealthy man he bought it, and this transaction seems 
to be the only link between the two Seymour families. 
Richard Seymour, whose daughter carried Castle Cary to the 
Zouches, had a younger brother John, and he it was, and his 
descendants after him, who held Beckington, and of whose late 
(,othic work there are still traces at Seymour Court Farm. It 
lies away from the village at 
the end of an avenue of tall 
elms, a greystone gabled build- 
ing, whose great porch. still 
retains its original door and 
massive running bolt, while 
over it is a chamber with 
trefoil - headed window - lights. 
Windows of the same Gothic 
type are retained on the north 
side of what was once the great 
hall, but which had a parlour 
taken off it by the Elizabethan 
owner, who set later mullioning 
into the south side, erected a 
great chimney - piece, in the 
spandrels of whose Gothic arch 
appear the initials “ R. W.,” 
but having Corinthian pilasters 
to support its cornice. The 
ceiling (of the same date) is of 
panelled plaster-work of bold 
and simple design. It is, how 
ever, not this house, but three 
others, all in the village street, of 
which portions are here illus- 
trated, They are of somewhat 
later date than Seymour Court, 
although the house now known 
as “the abbey ” may be a Gothic 
shell remodelled in Jacobean 
times, and whose fine chimney 
piece and most interesting ceil- 
ing, double coved and elabo- 
rately strapworked, are proof 
that there were other men at 
Beckington under Tudors and 
Stuarts as rich as the lord of 
its manor. Beckington at that 
time was no obscure and life 
less village as it is to-day, 
but an active township, whose 
weavers vied in the staple 
industry with neighbouring 
Frome or little less distant 
Bradford, which, as Leland 
found, “stondith by  clooth 
making.”” Beckington’s chief 
clothier in the fifteenth century 
was John Compton, whose met 
chant’s mark, graven in brass, 
is on one of the piers of the 
church to which he left, by his 
will dated 1484, £8 (to be “in 
the hands of John Sayntmaur 
gent.”), besides other sums to 
provide for five’ years ol 
prayers and candles before the 
image of Holy Trinity. To 
his wife he leaves £100 “in 
counted money” and £40 in 
woollen cloth, while one piece 
of cloth, value 4os., falls to the share of “ John Hill, wever,” 
whom he appoints one of his executors. Another executot 
is his son John, who gets a silver cup and evidently carried 
on the business profitably, for when he dies, twenty years 
later, he leaves £20 to the church to provide “two silver 
gilt candelabra to the use of the said church and to the praise 
of God continually to be used there.” Two other of his 
bequests are also worth noting. One of £10 “to the prior of 
Bath to the building of the Cathedral there,’ reminds us that the 
present abbey church was then being erected to replace the 
ereater and finer Norman minster, which had been allowed to go 
to ruin; the other, of 46s. 8d., to repair the highways and streets 
in the town and neighbourhood of Beckington, shows that, bad as 
English roads were at that time and for centuries after, they did 
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receive some consideration, but, depended for their repair upon 
private and not public money. In the same year that this 
second John Compton died, the widow of the Seymour whom 
the first John Compton appointed to look after his church 
legacy also died, and left {5 “to a highway besides Beckington 
called Chapman’s Slade.” By this time the male line ot 
Seymour had ceased. The John we have heard of died in the 
lifetime of his father, Sir Timothy, and very soon after Compton 
had entrusted him with his £8 bequest. In his will, the farming 
landowner is revealed, as the cloth merchant was in that of 
Compton. He left “one heifer to find a wax taper to burn 
before St. Laurence’s image at Rode Church,” and one cow to 
the same object on behalf of the figure of St. George at 
Beckington. His only son William, marrying a daughter of 
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Sir Richard Edgecumbe, the builder of Cotehele, died early. a 
did his only child Jane. His properties passed to his sisters 
wives of Stawell of Cothelstone, which fine old manor hous 
was illustrated in these pages on January 11th of this year, and 
Bamfylde of Poltimore, whose direct descendant takes his tith 


from that place. Meanwhile, John Seymour's widow had married 
again, and again been left a widow, and a rich one, too, as her 
bequests show. Chapman's Slade was only one of many high 
ways in Somerset which benefited under her will, whereby, too 
her daughter-in-law, William’s young widow, receives “ too 
marks in plate, and the bed and hangings to her own chamber, 
next the churchyard, with all mine other stuff at Ramsham, and 
100 sheep at Chylde Frome.” With the passing away of th 
Seymours, the manor ceased to be residential, nor does Collinson, 
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t ity historian, tel when the Bamfyldes parted with it Beckington clothmen that has been rechristened. Originally, 
and to whom it passed 1 find a John Bamfylde, dyu n 152%, no doubt, they bore the name of the family that owned them 
till owned Beckington property, for he leaves to his son Hugh they were Comptons or Coopers, Longs or Webbs. Now they 
ill mv londs in Beckington and Kode : he also vets a covered are “the Cedars,” “the Abbey,” “the Castle.’ For the first 
and an uncovered silvet blet and “an Irebounde wene and my name there is now a clear reason in the fine tree that stretches 
best coverlett with the best carpett after | nod daies. lhe out a branch almost as far as the garden-house. [ut for the 
alue m which the then searce articl of furniture and domest other names there is nosolid ground. Of monastic property thet 
ippliances were held comes out still more clearly in- hi is no trace in the parish except the reputed gift of the church to 
bequests to his son Thomas, to whom he leaves “my gretest the priory of Bu kland, by an Erleigh, in the twelfth century; but 
potte of brasse and my gretest panne of brasse,” also chests, as, in the fifteenth century, if not earlier, a lay patron appointed 
diaper table loths and other fabrics, and finally “ my trotting to the living, the manor seems to have soon regained its rights, 
velding. ut after this the name of Bamfylde disappears from if it ever lost them. As to “the Castle,” its unusual height, its 
Beck ‘ton, which be mes more comple tely industrial, clothiers sqjuareness and the battlemented tops ot its pore h and staircase 
named Cooper, Clevedod, Long and Webb being its chief projections would be quite enough to earn it such a title in 
parishioners under the ‘Tudor The Longs made money, more recent times, when it was imagined that a truly fortified 
evidently, for in the 156g muster-roll Thomas Long is no mere appearance would be given by ‘erecting gateposts with 
thleman,”” but come under the head of those possessing frivolous and impracticable arrow slits. Such “ revival” Gothic 
armout lle was, no doubt, the son of the “ William Longe” is its only claim to mediavalism, though certainly a lingering 
who, dying in 1558, made his n Thomas his executor and trace of the older forms appears in the slight arching of many of its 
residuary levatee, but left to his wife Elizabeth “1,000 marks, window light heads. This survival continued far into Renaissance 
to be paid of 30 fyne clothes when sold,” and to each of his times, especially in this part of England, and we find the same 
daughters £200. But the Webbs took the lead at Beckington, shaped window heads at Chantemarle, whose first stone was not 
th first pare on the above-mentioned mustet roll being laid till TO, “ The Castle,” like “the Cedars” and like most 
Thomas Webbe, gent,” returned as possessing “a_ corslet of “the Abbey,” is purely Jacobean in character, and there is no 
furnished, one harquebut, a murrion, a bowe, a sheaf of visible domestic Gothic remaining in Beckington beyond portions 
arrowes and a skull, also a pair of almain rivets furnished,” of the Court, whose windows are so similar to those in the clere 
1 incline to think he may have owned the manor, and that story of the church as to show that John Compton's £3 was 
the initials on the chimney-piece at Seymour Court represent but a tiny fraction of the money which Beckington denizens 
one of his relations. Certainly the advowson of the living, spent on their church in the fifteenth century. The older edifice 
itseif a rectorial manor, passed from the old lords of the manor was Norman, and the recently well-repaired tower, though 
to him, for “Thomas Web de Beckington, Clothier,” and additional buttresses needed adding as centuries went on, exhibits, 
afterwards Margaret hi widow thrice appoint rectors in especially in the window arcading of its upper storey, very excellent 
elizabeth’s time In the next century it is again a clothier’s work of that period. But the earlier style clearly did not suit the 
fortune that purchases both manor and advowson ; but the fortune money-making clothiers, who used their church freely during thei 
was made not at Bechingten, but at its now successful rival over lives and left money for building and for prayers and candl 
the Wiltshire border. At Bradford, the Ashes had followed the burning after their deaths. The font is the only interior survival 
Hlortons as premrer clothiers under the Tudors and in Stuart of the church of the first Erleighs-; all the rest, including the 
times. John Ashe was converting his pieces of cloth into acres, massive roof, which shows so well in the illustration, dates from 
buying land largely at F'reshford, where he resided, as well as at the time when the Seymours were the first men in this active 
Beckington. His son succeeded him, whom we find appointing medieval community, where the noise of the shuttle and of the 
to the living in 1668, but in 1700 it is John Methuen, Lord fulling-mill prevailed throughout the age of home industries and 
Chancellor of Lreland, who appears as patron. His grandfather local manufacture. The great mechanical age, by arresting the 
had been vicar of Frome from 1606 to 1640, but his father had development of such small centres, has, happily, allowed of the 
preferred commerce to the church. He had married the elder survival therein of much old-world work and feeling such as 
John Ashe's daughter, had taken up his father-in-law’s business these pictures exhibit. H. Avray Tippine. 


at Bradford-on Avon, and, by the introduction of foreign weavers, 
had so improved his cloth as to obtain a wide reputation and 


make a large fortune. “So his son was able to uke wo hwant =»§s THE OV ARSITY SPORTS. 


diplomacy, and made a very bad Lord Chancellor at Dublin and 


a very good Ambassador at Lisbon, where he knew enough of MORE than usual interest attached to the result of the 
his father’s trade to negotiate the treaty which let English Inter-University sports which were held at Queen's 
woollens free into Portugal in return for the same _ privilege Ciub on Saturday last. For three years in succession 
extended to Oporto wines on their landing on our shores. He it Oxford had been victorious. Cambridge no longer held 
was who succeeded his uncle, the younger and childless John the lead, and either University could lay claim to 
\she, in the ownership of the Beckington property, but he left no twenty-one victorious years. According to the almost universal 
mark on the manor or the parish. Before his day the period of opinion of the critics it was confidently expected that on the 
Beckington’s prosperity had waned. ‘The number of its houses of present occasion the Oxford athletes would be equal to the 
some size and presence dating from the reigns of Elizabeth and winning of the majority of the contests; but the experts were 
James is large, and betokens quite a community of well-to do wrong and by winning six out of the ten events, the Cambridge 
clothiers. But there ts little of later date; there is none of that men have again wrested the lead from their rivals. 

charming class of well finished and fitted houses of the post- Without in any way wishing to detract trom the fine per- 
Restoration period, which is well represented in the neighbouring formance of K. G. McLeod, who, thanks to his remarkable 
clothier towns, such as Bradford, Frome and ‘Trowbridge. The capacity for jumping away from the mark, won the Hundred Yards 
only example of Kace for Cam- 


such architecture 


bridgein 1O 2-556 — 
at Beckington 


it is but fair to 
remark that his 
most dangerous 
adversary, L. C. 
Hull, who is 
credited with 
having run the 
d'stancein ** dead” 
time, had been 
unwell for some 
few days and was 
on that account 
hardly at his best ; 
but even so there 
can be but little 
between the two 
men, for at the 
finish of the race 
they were divided 
by almost the 


worth picturing 1s 
the well-designed 
little garden-house, 
with its broken 
pedime nt ot a 
Christopher Wren 
type, which stands 
at the top cornel 
of the garden ol 
an oldet house, 
and overlooks the 
high road at the 
entrance to Beck- 
ington. The latter 
house Is now 
called ‘*The 
Cedars,” but its 
original builder 
can have known 


nothing of such same distance as 
timber, except they had been at 
from his’ Bible. 





the start, when 
the superior 
old home of the THE START FOR THE THREE MILES. quickness of 


It is not the onl 
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McLeod enabled him to steal an 
advantage of nearly 2ft. In the Half- 
mile Race T. H. Just ran in remark- 
ably fine form, winning so easily and 
so full of running that had he been at 
ail pressed it is highly probable that 
he would have equalled, if not beaten, 
KX. Cornwallis’s record time for the 
race--Imin. 54 4-5sec., instead of 
having taken just sec. longer to 
complete the course. The compulsory 
absence of Yorke of Oriel deprived 
Oxford of a champion for the High 
Jump, A. N. Doorly of St. John’s 
being unable to equal the 5ft. 8in. 
cleared by A. C. Bellerby, the repre- 
sentative of Cambridge. Some hopes 
there were that E. R. J. Hussey of 
Hertford College would be able to 
turn the tables on K. Powell, who 
beat him last year in the Hundred and 
Twenty Yards Hurdle Race; but the 
Cambridge man was the faster of the 
two on the flat, and, jumping well into 
the bargain, he won a good race by 
thvds. Had Lindsay-Watson been A. 

able to keep his feet within the magic 

circle, the Hammer Throwing would also have gone to the 
credit of the Light Blues; but his 15o0ft. throws were unfortu- 
nately “no throwed,” and A. M. Stevens, a Rhodes Scholar of 
Yale and Balliol, scored the first Oxford success with a throw of 
139ft. 8in. For some reason or another Oxford men have 
always shown a special aptitude for the Long Jump, and when 





THE FINISH OF THE HUNDRED 


W. H. Bleaden of Brasenose won it on Saturday with a leap of 
22ft. 3in. he brought the number of Oxford victories in this 
special event up to 29 as against the 17 which stand to the 
credit of the sister University. A good deal of interest centred 
in the Quarter-mile Race, in which C. M. and N. G. Chavasse 
of Trinity, sons of the Bishop of Liverpool, did duty for Oxford 
against A. E. D. Anderson of Trinity 
and E. H. Kyle of Trinity, son of the 
Bishop of Winchester, who were repre- 
senting Cambridge. N. G. Chavasse 
broke down after going a short distance, 
leaving his twin brother to save the 
situation. Until rooyds. from home 
he managed to maintain the lead, but 
Ryle was heading him all the way, and 
simply left him standing still when he 
shot out full of running and went on 
to win by 14yds. or 15yds. in the fairly 
good time of 51sec. Oxford scored 
again in the Mile Race, in which, do 
what he would, E. S. Dougall of 
Pembroke could never manage quite to 
overhaul S. P. L. Lloyd of Magdalen. 
With a “putt” of 37ft. 2gin., J. L. 
Michie of Trinity won the Weight- 
putting contest for Cambridge, and 
then came the Three-mile Race, which 
imay be said to have been the most 
exciting event of the afternoon. 
Although beaten, F. M. Edwards of 
Queen’s made a_ splendid struggle 
ior victory before he had finally to 
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BELLERBY WINS THE HIGH /UMP. 


acknowledge defeat ; and it may also be said that he was beaten 
by a very first-class opponent, for fast as was the time (14min. 
53 2-5sec.) in which N. F. Hallowes of Keble won, he will do yet 
better in the future, and he has, it may be added, already given 
many proofs of being a three-mile runner of more than ordinary 
ability. He can stay, but so can Edwards, the difference between 
them being that at a given moment 
Hallowes can turn on just the bit of 
speed which is at present lacking 
in his very plucky opponent. 
Hallowes has now won this event 
for the third year in succession, 
and it is interesting to note the 
marked improvement in his 
recorded times. His first victory 
was achieved in 15min. 14sec., his 
second in 15min. 6 3-5sec., and it 
now stands to his credit that ona 
far from lively track he has covered 
the three milesin 14min, 53 2-5sec. 
This last performance comes within 
some gsec. of the splendid and, as 
yet, unsurpassed record of T4min. 
44 3-5sec., made by I. S. Horan 
In 18g3. 

When last year the over- 
whelming superiority of Oxtord 
was largely due to the successful 
efforts of Rhodes Scholars, it 
was suggested in more than one 
quarter that in future the Cam- 
bridge men would be competing at a serious disadvantage. It 
is true that, as a rule, a Khodes Scholar is older when he goes 
up than the average freshman, and may, therefore, be supposed 
to be possessed of greater stamina and more experience; but we 
may perhaps point out that although several Rhodes Scholars 
took part in the contests of Saturday last, only one of them was 





THE HURDLES. 








1S COUNTR) 
uccessful, Sooner or later, however, the question of thi 
wding, from a re idential point of view, of a Rhodes Scholar 
oming, for instance, from Yale or Harvard may have to be 


taken into consideration by the authorities. 

The net result f the contests of Saturday aft 
tand thus: Hl red Yards, K. G. MelLeod (Cambridge); 
Halt-mile, T. Il. Just (Cambridge High Jump, A. C 


rnoon 


FROM THE 


FaArM. 

lik irrepre ible 
**Tfome Counties,” 
taken the 
sriculture 


who has 
science of a 


under his wing, has 


just published a lively book on 
this ubject with Mess 
Cassell and Co \fter reading 
it our general impression is 
that it is not quite » practical 
is it | lor example, the 
first pter, called “A Di 
tinguished ‘Kack-to-the 
Landes Disillu nin re 
lers to one Vv » was so little of 


i farmer a PFhomas Carlyle 


w! e venture at Craigenput 
tock forms the theme of the 
discourse. ‘* Tlome Countie 
by the by, gives the curious 
explanation of the word 
‘craigenputtock ” that it means 
the whinstone of the part 
ridges,” Ile seems to have 
irrived at this novel interpre 
tation by confusing — paitrich 
with buttock—the game-bird 
with the bird of prey. Under 
any circumstances it was not to be thought that a young 
philosopher with a head teeming full ot ideas would have 
found contentment in this rural retreat, or indeed anywhere ; 
and to brir Thomas Carlyle into the argument appears to 
t only i clever essay in the art ol making copy. It 
is not a serious part of the subject. For the rest, the author 


farmer. It is 
Many instances 


eems to think most of the small 


here that he t entertaining failures. 


townsman as a 
finds the mr 
could be given of capitalists, who have made a fortune in business, 
vw to the land and w 


They have 


turnin making ita 


r struggle 


ithout previous experience 
learned in the course of thei 
those st calculated 


p tyiny conce©nrn, 
who are be 


upwar to make a good choice of 
to give advice and management in matters of detail. They are 
ilso unafflicted with many of the superstitions and traditions 


that withhold the farmer from innovation. They come to weigh 


he merits of appliances and ma hinery with minds fresh and 
unprejudiced, and proposals that would excite laughter in old 
fashioned dwellers on the land meet with their careful con- 


ideration. But the man who has only saved 


aA 


comparatively 
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Hundred and Twenty Yards Hurdle 
(Cambridge); Throwing the Hammer, 


Bellerby (Cambridge); 
Race, K. Powell 


A. M. Stevens (Oxford); Long Jump, \W. H.  Bleaden 
(Oxford); Quarter-miie Race, E. H. Ryle (Cambridge); 
One Mile, S. P. L. Lloyd (Oxford); Putting the Weight 


J. L. Michie (Cambridge); Three Mile, N. F. Hallowes 


(¢ )xford). 


hb ARMS: 





GOOD SHEPHERD. 


small sum of money by work in a town is under a delusion if he 
thinks it an easy thing to take up farming and make it pay. 
I°-ven in the details of the work he will find much that is repug 
nant. a story the other day in the facetia@ column of 
a newspaper which, though trivial enough in itself, illustrated 
a certain truth. It was told of a child who refused to drink milk 
coming directly from the cow because, as she said, previously she 
had always got milk from a clean nice dairy. This feeling 
is very considerably strengthened when it comes to be a 
matter of taking life. Children brought up in a farm are 
accustomed to see the chickens killed for table or market, and 
it does not shock them at all to know that the lambs playing in 
the field, the piglets in the yard, the frisking young 
and the other charming animals of the fields are destined for 
the butcher. The author himself tells of how he had to knock 
on the head four new-born kids, a task from which the soul of the 
townsman would revolt. But the awsthetic reasons are the least 
important. Very few townsmen have any conception of the 
work that is required to make land thoroughly fertile, and they 
have still idea of the (frugality, 
amounting to parsimony, the 
paring, the ceaseless, vigilant guard 
against waste, the hard chaffering and 
bargaining—-in a word, the 
ability applied to small things necessary 
to make a livelihood out of land. And 
the labour itself, much as it has been 
praised by the philosopher, can only be 
endured by those whose interests are 
limited. ‘The man with an active, vital 
mind would never settle down content 
edly to hoe turnips. The best advice, 
therefore, that can be given to the 
townsman is that when he goes back to 
the land it should be to a cottage with 
a meadow whose rent will not oppress 
him even should he make nothing by 
cultivating the soil. If he depends for 
any considerable part of his income on 
the fruit of his toil he is simply going 
out of his way to meet with sorrow and 
disappointment. 

FORESTRY AND THE Royat. 

Under its new auspices the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England has de- 
veloped a commendable enterprise and 
energy. A new feature will be intro 
duced into the Newcastle exhibition 


There was 


calves 


less 


cheese 


business 
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in the shape of a departmeat devoted to forestry exhibits. The 
plan for these shows a practical intelligence that will be very 
useful. Inthe first place, prizes are to be offered for timber 
grown on home estates, and this ought to be a very instructive 
part of the exhibition, as much of the hesitancy about taking up 
forestry is engendered by a doubt of our ability to produce the best 
kinds of timber. There will be classes for wood grown on various 
kinds of soil. It is intended to illustrate also the effects of pruning 
—beneficial when well done, injurious when the opposite is the case. 
A most instructive section is likely to be devoted to descriptions 
of gates lor farm and estate use. Space will be found tor the 
exhibits of nurserymen who make a point of growing forest trees 
and shrubs, while owners of forests are encouraged to send 
specimens and photographs. These all point to useful and 
practical branches of the art on which instruction is very much 
needed. The forestry section promises to add considerably 
to the interest of the Royal show. 


CHoosING A Farm. 


Ordinarily, the would-be tenant looking over a new holding 
trusts very much to his instinct. He has probably been brought 
up on the land, and arrives, he does not exactly know how, at 
certain conclusions regarding the new soil with which he is 
brought into contact; but as the land may vary considerably 
from that with which he is most familiar, it is well that he 
should have something more than this half-unconscious liking 
or disliking to go upon. At the conclusion of his excellent little 
book, “Soils: their Nature and Treatment,” to which we shall 
have occasion to refer in a subsequent issue, Mr. Primrose 
McConnell gives some practical hints about choosing a farm. 
In the first place, he thinks the farmer should have as much 
knowledge ot geology as will be sufficient to tell him if he is 
likely to find sand, loam, clay, marl or alluvium as the prevailing 
soil, or if the farm is on an uncultivatable hill. A glance at the 
predominating trees will also tell him something. If they are 
perfectly upright and spherical in shape the district is not a 
stormy one, but if they stand as if their backs were to the wind he 
may know that the corn crops also will be blown and “ lodged” 
before harvest. Large woods, from his point of view, are not 
good if they are adjacent, as they give harbourage to animals 
whose presence does not conduce to successful cultivation. He 
should also know the texture, depth and colour of the soil. If 
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the crops are yrowing, their condition will give lum sure 
indication of the sort of land they grow upon. Other points to 
be looked at are: the efficiency of the drainage, the water 
supply, the exposure and shelter of the farm and home- 


stead, the surface of the fields and the prevailing winds. These 
things he can notice with his eye. He must also take into 


account the buildings, markets, the labour supply and other 
things, but on.his first visit the points enumerated should 
receive his close attention. 


RECLAIMING Moor IN SWEDEN. 

During recent years in Great britain, the idea of bringing 
waste land into cultivation has not excited much enthusiasm. 
It was found by those who were keen on the experiment forty ot 
fifty years ago that the cost was prohibitive, and not only was 
there a considerable outlay required in the first instance, but 
the tendency of the land to go back involved continual 
expense afterwards. In Sweden much attention during the 
last twenty years has been given to the subject, and perhaps 
some of the proprietors in England may learn from the results 
of the experiments tried there. A Swedish Moor Cultivation 
Society was established in 1886 with 178 members, and its 
success may be judged from the fact that it now contain 
3,400 members, with an annual income of about £2,800. It 
has chemical and botanical laboratories at JOnk6éping, with an 


experimental garden, a library and a museum. Some seven 
miles distant from these it has an experimental farm of 300 acre 
where fieldwork is done. The work done by the society 


may be described in a broad sense as educational. It 
has a botanist, who makes a special study of the botanical 
questions connected with peat-land, visiting and reporting 
on the character of peat in different districts, and advising as to 
the methods of reclamation. He also examines samples and 
advises members as to their suitability for fuel or litter, 
encouragement is offered to the formation of experimental 
fields on farms in different districts, to which seeds and 
manure are gratuitously supplied. What we should like 
to know, however, is the exact and practical effect produced. 
How much iand has been brought into cultivation by these 
means within the last quarter of a century? Can the 
methods employed in Sweden be advantageously applied in 
Great Lritain ? 


SHOOTING. 


SHOOTING IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 

I’ a man wishes to study the caprices of the wildfowl, and 
more especially of the woodcock, in their movement from 
day to day, and, above all, if he courts exasperation in 
the attempt to find them when he wants to shoot them, 
there is no part of our islands, or so, at least, I should 

imagine, where he can do this better than in certain localities 
in the County of Galway. I may even place it a little more 
accurately, as in the vicinity of Ballinrobe. It is a fine sporting 
county, for besides the shooting, there are the trout in the great 
Lough Mask, giving splendid sport, especially for the “ dapping,”’ 
with the natural insect, in the May-fly-time. There are monsters 
in this lough. I can answer personally for six-pounders; but 
they are nothing to some that have been caught; and, again, 
these last are nothing in comparison with some which are said 
to have been hooked and lost. ‘These, however, have never 
come to the weighing clip, so we must leave them, or 
take them on trust, as so much has to be taken in the West of 
Ireland. Now the woodcock in that ‘“ disthressful” but 
delightful country have three favourite places of resort. These 
are the coverts, mostly birch, with a good deal of lichen-covered 
rocks, the shores of the lough and the Connemara Mountains. 
On the day when the unwary stranger goes out to seek the cock 
they are almost always in one of the places other than that in which 
he is looking for them. He will probabiy be sure of picking up one 
or two—say half-a-dozen—in the coverts; but the majority are 
apt to be elsewhere. But a singular thing is that the native of 
those parts who has studied the ways of the birds—and this does 
not mean only the keepers, but nearly every male being in the 
country, for the Irish of that region are poachers born and their 
breeding does nothing to eradicate the instinct—appears to 
know, as if by some occult sense, for there is nothing to reveal 
the state of the case to the stranger, exactly on what day the 
woodcock will be in the coverts, and on what day they will be on 
the lake shore, or on what day there will be “no woodcock.” 
The latter will mean that they are all scattered away on the 
Connemara Mountains. How they know is, I expect, a mystery 
to those not to the manner born, and they either cannot or will 
not explain it for the stranger's benefit. It seems to be revealed 
in some subtle way to their subconsciousness, and they are seldom 
wrong. Besides the woodcock, of which there is a great plenty 


are not the famous coverts of Lord Ardilaun in the immediate 
neighbourhood ?—-there are also a large quantity of snipe. Now 
the snipe is never a very easy bird to kill at any time, though 
those who have been brought up, as many of the Irish shooters 
seem to have been, in a snipe bog, get a knack of shooting them 
which seems very much as if it were a miracle to the gunner 


who has been educated at the lumbering pheasant; but 
of all the snipe in the world those of this particular county 
seem to be the most elusive. Perhaps it is not really that 


there is anything in their flight which makes them more 
difficult to hit than the snipe of other lands, although this 
is the conviction which is certain to fasten on the mind of 
the man who has missed them very frequently (he need not be a 
very bad shot to do this); butit may perhaps be that the background 
against which they are seen makes them extra troublesome. — It 
is a very broken background, with these rocks which have taken 
all manner of hues from the lichen that covers them. It is a 
broken background, and broken into spots of much the same 
colour as those much smaller ones with which the snipe itself is 
bespeckled, although, of course, his little specklings are not 
seen as he flies, swiftly twisting, away from you. It is 
the habit of writers on this subject to affirm that snipe 
are always more hard to kill, more quick in their flight 


and turns, in a cold country than in a warm one. No one 
can say of this West of lreland that it is a cold country. A wet 
country—-yes, but mild and soft in temperature. But let the 


man who pins his faith on the snipe of the cold lands come and 
have a turn at these snipe which we are discussing, and if he 
does not change his tune rather quickly it will be a surprise to 
me. At the same time, | have to admit that even here the snipe 
appear to be even a little more evasive and difficult to bag than 
usual on the rare occasions when we do have a nip of frost in 
the air. But inthe normal mild weather they are more than 


puzzling enough. The woodcock and the snipe do not by any 
means exhaust all the bag that a man may make in this 
country, though they may account for the most of it. here 


are also wildfowl of the duck kind in some plenty, golden plover 
and so forth, and when the list is finished of these kinds, 
which are pursued for sport, there are still many left over that will 
provide great interest to the field-naturalist. It is a land rich 
in bird-life, and it is said that on the shores of the lake 
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the Sandwich nests, and that it nests nowhere else in 


all out 


tern 
islands. 

this. be it understood, at all by way of 
attraction for those knight-errant gunners who are fond of putting 


| have not written 


there is any, 
spoken of in the advertisements of the said hotels. It is only by 
the kindness of generous hosts and friends that this varied sport 
enjoyed, It is truly enjoyable and rather unique of its 


up at hotels and enjoying the “ wild shooting,” if 


is to le 


kind. 


NESTING OF THE PARTERIDGI 
SEEING how irregular most of our native birds are in their times of hatching 


a little remarkable how precise, within a day 


or (two, parti ves always seem to le in observing the cal n lar. 


out their young ones, it is not 


They are not 


nearly so precise about 1 ing, and we all know that they show a very large- 
ninded caprice about the date of pairing. In «a mild winter they will often 
pair long before the end of the shooting season, which has indeed, so far as 
they are concerned, to be brought to a practical end prematurely, before the 


} 


legal limit, for there is nothing so deadly for the future stock as to shoot the 





Lit wl offer the easiest and least interesting shots when they are thus 
occupied with ea other) alter they have paired But though they are thus 
irregular, yet in respect of the hatching all over the Eastern Counties, with a 
few quite abnormal exceptions, this takes place on June 20th or a day or two 
earlier This is the date given by Mr, F. E. R, Fryer, who is a very accurate 
observer and probably knows the East Anglian partridge rather better than 
anyone els Perhaps Mr. Alington runs him hard in his knowledge. This 
year many of our birds are very much later than usual in their nesting, but 
there is every reason to expect the partridges to hatch out with all their usual 
punctuality 
MOLES AS EGG-STRALERS 
It has been pointed out to us, and we are reminded of the tact by the 


me ition of Mr. Fryer, that we did not put the case agtinst the mole as a 


verminous person” to be placed on the black list of the partridge keeper 


neatly as stronzly «s Mr. Fryer states it. He is speaking (in the CounrrRY 


Lirk Library of Sport—Sn oting, Vol. L.) of the remarkable tameness ot 


t tting partridge, and incidentally says: ‘* 1 remember a case in which a 
mole made it. run throurh the bottom of a nest (a very frequent cause ol 
mi icf where nests are not known of and looked at periodically ).” rhis 
incidental condemnation is really as heavy as it cin possibly be. He aids, 
**A good number of the eggs had disappeared down the hole, and alter 


various attempts to stop the ren had failed, | moved the nest over a yard 


away without the removal having any apparent effect on the bird.” Ina 


season when the moles have increas 1 and multiphec so cnormously as they 
have me this year, these are words worth noting Another ** tip ” iwalnst 
corvine poachers this tim incidentally given out of his own large experi- 
ence by Mr. Fryer, is equally worthy of note Ile had caught a rook ina 
trap by the end of the toe, and kept it tethered for a time (‘t of course 
f ing it,” as he adds, by way of afterethought), ‘‘ and his friends, who, no 

mubt, had helped to rob the nest he was ciught at, would not come within 
miles of him, and, naturally, we lost no more nests from this cause.” It 


would seem as if 1 rooks, with their poor ick brother as an object-lesson 
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their eyes, had rightly associated cause and effect and learnt that 
We are glad to see, too, 


befor 
partridge egg-stealing was a punishable offence, 


that Mr. Fryer draws a sharp distinction between the destructiveness of the 
stoat, deadly both to the sitting bird and to the eggs, and the comparative 


innocence of the weasel from these great offences, as well as its service to 
the keeper in helping to kill off the rats. 
WEASELS AND MOLES, 

Evidence as to the destruction, or stealing, of partridges’ eggs by moles 
has also been given by keepers from time to time, and it appears that the 
same method is always followed—of undermining the nests and sinking them 
down into the earth. It is likely that the mole, burrowing below, woul’ 
detect the nest by its well-known keen sense of scent and ‘* act according.” 


young birds instead of eggs, would they come amiss to 


Nor, if there wer 
the mole’s palate. An added motive for sparing weasels is to be found in 
the war which they wage on the moles, ani there are many who argue, with 
much probability, that the recent great increase of moles is due in consider 
able degree to the unwise virulence with which weasels have been trappe:l 
down and destroyed, The plague of rats no doubt owes something to the 
Same Cause, 
BRACKEN SUPPLANTING HEATHER, 


A week or two ago, in response to some enquiries from correspondents, 
we gave an account of means of destroying bracken recommended by a 


landowner and a keeper in Wales, Unfortunately, Wales, from which, 
perhaps, most of the recent complaints have come, is by no means the only 
part of our islands in which the bracken is gaining on the heather. In 
Argyllshire and many places along the West Coast of Scotland the natural 
Now thie 


heather, as we know, is the favourite covert, as well as the favourite food, of 
it is, in fact, 


process of supplanting heather by bracken is fast going on. 


the grouse, but the bracken does not give at all good covert 
no covert at all after the first heavy snow until the new spring growth—and 
it is, as it seems, of no use at all as food, except for the insects which it 


harbours and which the younger grouse seem to eat. The only birds that care 


to lie in it are the woodcock, and no reliance can 


be placed on them. 
** Tere to-day and gone to-morrow ” is their general maxim in regard to covert 


of this kind, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Snirpe UsinG THEIR BILLs IN RISING, 
Sirn,——-With regard to Mr 
March 21st, it is evident that there can be no value at all, ev-n as negative 


Lyell’s letter to you in your number for 


evidence, with respect to the question whether snipe use their bills to assist 
them in rising off the ground, if the ground on which they are being 
observed is so soft that their bills would readily pierce it if the birds 
attempted to employ them in this way. It is a point on which, as one 
of your earlier correspondents on the subject remarked, a single piece of 
positive evidence must be taken to outweigh a great deal of negitive. If 
the question were whether snipe ever rise in any other way than off their bills, 
then, indeed, this evidence woull have a positive value, but that is not at 
A.D F. 


NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LATER PAG#és, 


all the point in dispute 


[| FURTHEE 


ON THE GREEN. 


EpITED BY 


Tne ErernxnaAt Poou-nan. 


DOUBT whether there is a better goller among the actors than 
Mr. Rutland Burrington Mr. Herbert Ross might dispute this, 
and possibly ther ire others, but it is at least as true as must 


general statements, What brogs his name on the scene for the 
exploit as the new 


1555. It is note- 


moment is not so much any new gelfins 
exploitation of ** The 
worthy that of all 


Mikado,” first given in 
the cast which first helped to give that delightful 
whinsicality its abiding success, Mr. Barrington is, not indeed the only one 
still going and still acting, but the only one included in the present cast for 
to golf? It is easy to think so. 


the revival. Is this perp tual juvenescence du 


I believe that Mr. Barrington plays cvolf as well as ever; certainly he acts as 
well as ever, and, indeed, save for a very few more grey hairs, time seems to 


have wrought no change in him at all since that first production of ** The 


Mikado” twenty-three years ago 
BIARRITZ v. PAu. 

rhey seem to have had plenty of fun for their money (there is generally 
a little money going about on the occasion) in the match between Biarritz 
and Pau for the At Bianitz the local pair, Mr. Angus 
Hambro and Mr. Douglas Currie, had a lead of three holes, but there still 
remained thirty-six holes to be played at Pau. Mr. Hambro was not able to 
und Mr. Macfie took his place. 


Kilmaine Cup. 


go to Pau, It thus became something of a 


battle of veterans, speaking in comparative terms, And at 


Pau the local 
veterans played so surprisingly well on the first round (it could not possibly 
be that the Biarritz veterans played surprisingly badly) that thoush starting 
And then, even after 
as this, the Biarritz couple, for.ified by the admirable 
déjetiner which they give you at the 


three down they finished six up; which seems absurd. 
so heavy a Ad 
Pau Golf Club, actually won the long 
Chis is something like fighting, and it must have 
been a game full of emotion for the heavy backers of either side. 


match by two holes, 


IRisH LADY GoLrers. 

Decidedly it adds to the interest of the Irish Ladies’ Championship that 
the lady who now disguises the famous identity of Miss Rhona Adair under 
the title of Mrs. Cuthell is returning to the field of battle. The Irish ladies, 
with Miss Adair and several Misses Hezlet, to leave others of note unnoted, 


HorackE 


LLUTCHINSON. 


have shown a wonderful faculty for golf, greater, relatively, as has been 
observed, than the men of Ireland, for whereas none of the latter ever, or 
winning that Irish championship which is 
generously thrown open to all comers who are amateurs, the Irish ladies, on 
the contrary, not content with winning all that is te be won in their own 
green island, come a-Viking over here and take all the best spoils of our 


“hardly ever,” succeed in 


championships also, 
RESILIENCY. 


The method of determining the merit of a golf ball by dropping it on a 
stone floor to try its resilience has been accorded a respect quite beyond its 
Most men will be 
surprised to hear that a ** gutty” ball, so dropped, will jump quite as high 
as most of the rubber-cored balls, and will be still more surprised, in putting 
the simple statement to the test, to find it true. Yet the ‘* gutty,’ 


wor h, though c rtainly it gives some curious results, 


> as we all 
know, does not go as kindly off the club. Another rather interesting, and 
also an enlightening, exp-riment is that of dropping a rubber-cored ball when 
new from a certain height, and then cropping it again from the same height 
alter a round or two have been played with it. Naturally it will not bound 
as high as it did before—there is nothing surprising in that; but what is 
its knocking about, it will jump ever 

another. When it was new it 
same height every time. The 
knocking has changed the uniform 
resilience of the ball, so as to make it much more resilient in some places 


surprising is that now, since 
so much higher one time than 


jumped to almost exactly the 


explanation probably is that the 
than others. It has become, in fact, like that egg which the bishop gave 
This tale has a moral, too, 
viz., that if you want a ball which you can depend on to go always the same 
dist nee, after a stroke of the same force with putter, mashie or what you 


the curate—the story is as stale as the egg. 


will (it is not always that one would wish it), that end is much more certainly 
to be attained with a new ball than with an old one. Now, this is a 
consideration which makes very evidently for the benefit of our natural 
enemies, the ball-making brotherhood. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 
It is not always that the better side wins at golf. One does not 


know how much of comfort the Oxford University team may be able 
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to extract from this sapient observation—which has, by the way, been 
made before—but the opinion of the experts seems to be that it had 
illustration in the last Inter-University match. Cambridge probably thinks 
differently, and I do not wish to insist on the point personally, because 
having once, long ago, been at Oxford myself, insistence might be 
ascribed to prejudice. It was a day on which it might well be that the side 
better able to endure soaked clothes and their discomfort was likely to be 
winner. Mr. Robertson-Durham, Oxford’s leader, may not have thought 
that his men, as a lot, gained much £u/os (it seems appropriate to use recondite 
c assical words in writing about the seats of learning); but his personal perform- 
ance gave him claim to quite as much 4udos as any man ought to be able to 
carry—six down at the end of the first eighteen holes and winning the 


long match by four. This is quite in the heroic style of achievement, and 
neither winner nor loser will forget this match, though they live to the 
years promised us by M. Metchnikoff. The total result need hardly 


be stated—Cambridge winning by four matches to three, with one halved. 
The change, much for the better, in the mode of scoring (from holes 
to matches), made no difference this year. Cambridge won by either 
reckoning. This makes Cambridge one match to the good on all the 
Inter-University matches ever played since that first and almost pre-historic 
one in which jars piurva /ui—-again the classics. ! believe that is 
the cerrect sum, so Oxford must see to it next year to balance the 
account ¢ 





gain, and they can start afresh. Probably the average University 
teams are better now than they used to be; but, perhaps, they have never 


had any other so 


" good as the 
Oxtord side in 
\ the days o! the 
Ilunter and Ellis 
\ brothers, 
\ H. G. Hi 
\ 


GoLF ON MiIrt- 
CuUAM COMMON, 

There was a 
case in the police 
court at Croydon 
last week which 
illustrates the atti- 
tude of = mind 
adopted by a 
small section of 
the public towards 
golfers on a 
public common 
and the particular 
dithculties which 
besetthe Mitcham 


golfers. A man 
was summoned 
for obstructing 


players on the 
common and for 
using insulting 
language, While 
playing a match, 
Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, the pro- 
secutor, came to 
a putting green 
where three men 
were playing 
** with three balls 
and very few 
clubs.” Appa- 





. rently the players 

THE OXFORD CAPTAIN. in the threesome 

were remonstrated 

with for ‘‘not playing the game,” and the man who was_ prosecuted 

distinguished himself by the use of very strong language. In the police 

court this man refused to be bound over, and he was fined 10s. and costs, 

or fourteen days’ imprisonment, for the usc of improper language. The 
summons as to obstru ting the players was withdrawn. 

THe GoLrers’ HARDsHIP, 

The golfer on a public common in England, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of London, is treated with scant consideration and courtesy by 
the general public. In contrast with his position in Scotland and the tolera- 
tion extended to him there he is generally voted to be an interloper, whose 
recreation it is a public act of policy to restrict by many penalising byc-laws. 
This legislative activity on the part of local authorities has been seen notably 
in the cases of Blackheath, Wimbledon, Clapham Common and Tooting Bec 
In the case of Wimbledon the elections for the local Conservators have been 
contested upon the absorbing cry of ‘‘ Golf or no golf” over Wimbledon 
Common, though the Conservators had for many years restricted the game 
to three days a week, the obligatory wearing of a red coat and more 
recently the employment of a fore caddie. At Blackheath a fore caddie 
has to be hired to run ahead of the players with a red flag in his hand 
as if he were the warning precursor of a death-dealing Juggernaut car. On 
Clapham Common—the possessor of a most picturesque and interesting 
nine holes about thirty years ago, under the rule of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works—the game is restricted by the County Council to 10 a.m, in 
the summer months and noon in the winter months. These illustrations show 
that the golfer is neither liked by local councils nor welcomed with effusive 
warmth by the public. Yet it cannot be said that he interferes with the 
playing of cricket and football. The ground which is best suited to his 
game is the rough, hilly, broken, gorse-clad bits which are unsuited 
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or 


for any other 
game, and even 
within which the 
general public are 
not much inclined 
to penetrate for 
recreation, But 
despite all that 
can be alleged in 
favour of the 
golfer’s claims to 
use the worst 
parts of a public 
common, the fact 
has to be steadily 
faced that his 
presence there is 
unwelcome, and 
the desire is 
sooner rather than 
later to squeeze 
him out of all 
share in the 
use of public 
commons. 
A CONTROVERSY, 
If the English 
golfer has no 
prescriptive rights 
arising out of 
long usage, as in 


the case of the 





Scottish golfer, if 

he has not the MR C. B. BARRY. 

same amount of 

public sympathy and toleration on his side as_ prevails everywhere in 
Scotland, he has at any rate a legal claim to stand up against his 
coercive suppression in the use of Mitcham Common. Ever since golf 
was projected at Mitcham in ISg91f there have been local bickerings arising 
out of the playing ef the game there rhe basis has always been the old story 
of unwarranted usurpation on the part of the golfers. Quite early in the 
golf movement there a committee of the Conservators held an enquiry as to 
allegations made against the golfers that the game was a danger to public 
safety. Advertisements were inserted in the local newspapers inviting anyone 
who had been struck or injured by a golf ball to attend and give information 
to the committee or to write to the clerk, No one attended before the 
committee to give information as to being struck or injured by a ball. Letters 
were received by the clerk from a local resident stating that he had been 


struck **on the brim of his hat,” and another resident complained that * his 
wife’s carriage had been hit twice by a ball.” On the other hand, a local 
blacksmith, who crossed the common daily, said that he did not consider there 
was any danger, that the players waited for the public and did not interfere 
with them ; and in the end the committee reported that there was no evidence 
to show that the golfers interfered with the public on the common, 

\N ELEMENT IN LOCAL PROsPERITY. 

On the other hand, there were some local ratepayers who boldly 
appealed to the local community to pause before they threw themselves 
unreflectingly into the agitation against the Mitcham golfers, and before they 
signed a petition avainst the use of the common by the golf club Even 
thus early in the history of Mitcham golf these working-men ratepayers 
showed that the golf club employed local labour amounting in value to 
£3,000 a year, that they paid local tradesmen £1,000 a year, that the 
club had ex 
pended £2,500 
in the purchase 
of the manorial 
rights, and had 
handed those 
rights, with the 
exception of the 
right to play golf, 
over to the Mut- 
cham  Conserva- 
lors, agreeing to 
pay « contribu- 
tion of £60 to 
the local funds; 
that £10,000 was 
spent in laving 
out the course 
and building the 
club-house ; and 
that the club 
was rated for the 
poor at £112 a 
year. In the 
fifteen or sixteen 
years that have 
elapsed since the 
attempt was made 


o foment this 


ear'y agitation 


avainst the golfers 





the expenditure of 
the club which is 


distributed among ie. &.. S. GETAT. 
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keal rutey rs has doubtless very much increased ri rain to the 
l sever as 1 n so much in the money spent by the golf club 
" ul vork t hav rried out to preserve and r re one of the finest 
ns ry for the enjoyment of everyone A survey of the 
on was ma In 1Sg2, ar twas found that the surface had been greatly 
! yi \ ( rior f ts an cravel The our S ol the 
wl { the « non | | n dug into sightly pits for the supplv of these 
iterials I lar was so injured and disfizured that the rights of 
mmoners to ot their «¢ le were greatly restricted The common was, 
esides, tl t psies, tramps and loafers, a us su an ever-present 
rce of y t Phe golfers, tncrefore, have expende | 
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greens and play golf. The golfers i i the manorial rights for 
golfing purposes, and in the exerc gal rights they laid out 
the golf course. Subsequently the m mn required by the gollers 
were conveyed to the Conservators ivtham C mon. The soil of the 


common was vested in the Conservators w...in ret ia granted the golf club 


a licence to play gof subject to certain conc:tions, The licence, which was 
granted on July 20'h, Igor, autl s: (1‘ The golf club to play the 
game of golf; (2) it recognises a rig st on the part of the residents in the 
parish of Mitcham to play golf or any other gawe on the golf course or links ; 
3) the golfers are under a covenant to play colf in a reasonable way, so as 
no! to interlere with the exercise of rights ci pa-turage and other common 
rights; (4) the licence to play golf is in force uatil 
1930; (5) if the licence is revoked by the Conservators 
the golf club has to be paid £2,500 by way of com- 
pensation, representing the sum paid for the purchase 


of the manorial rights; (6) the club pay an annual rent 


of £250 
GOLFERS, 


But how does the general public stand in relation 


AND THE 


to the golfers at Mitcham? In effect, the public roaming 
the 
it has been declared, recognises no right in the public at 


over common are trespassers. The Common Law, 


large to roam over the waste lands at their will and 
pleasure, that a right of common is a right over someone 
else’s land, that even a commoner is a trespasser upon 
the waste lands of the manor, if he 
purpose not within the scope of his right of common 
Mr. F. C. 


an exhaustive ex«mination of the whole of this question 


gues there for any 
Lloyd, the Town Clerk of Croydon, made 
three years ago. The specific question was put to him 
as to what were the legal rights of the genersl public 


over Mitcham before the Act of 1891. “‘ Lhe general 


public,” he said, “fin my judgment, had no legal 
rights over the common. It may have been the 
habit for the public to stroll on the common, but 
no legal origin can be attributed to such a ‘habit.’ 


- The only right which the general public can 
land 


path from a f/erminus 


is a right of in a defined 


quo 


There is 


acquire over 


passage 


to a f/enminus quem 


that a public right of way. . . . no such right known to 


1S, 


our law as a right for the public at large, either to use land for recreation or 


otherwise, or to wander over it generally. Sefore the scheme [of 1891] came 


into operation a member of the public, as such, going on to the common was 


liable to be sued as a trespasser; since, however, such a person, so long as 


he complies with the bye-laws of the Conservators, is not so liable.’ 
Apparently, therefore, in the eye of the law the Mitcham golfers are 
exercising a legitimate right acquired by them turough purchase and 
subsequent licence, while the members of the outside public who persistently 
interfere with the game and the players on the common have no /ocus stand 
whatever. A. J. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HON. C. N. BRUCK IN THE ROUGIZ. 

yt A s of p in restoring the surfac: of the common to its 

' leo t yf wuty and publi tlhness 

run | Postiion AT MITCHAM 
| the most important point to be made more nerally known than it 
rs to b mong the general public is the legal position of the Mitcham 
oller The It « wiopt t policy wh 1 the local Conseivators failed 
to initiate in the interest of the Mitcham community. They purchased the 
ancl terest of 1 lord of the manor of Ravensbury and also the 
t TT nicrest of 1 lod of the manor of Biggin and Tamworth in 
rsol, an ; ow rms ! th soll, Sulyect only to the fr ts of the com- 
I ts, they wer ‘ i to cul th whins, ma Lunkers and pu.ting 
HOW OFTEN BIRDS FEED TIEIR YOUNG, 
fo rok Evivor or ** Country Litt.” | 

Sik, —Itis well known among observers of Nature with what indefatigableness 
nd perseverat the birds feed their young, but the actual time and intervals 
re not nerally known, The followi vy observations, which, acc ording to the 
Ornithologische Monatsherichten,” have been made by the forest inspector 
Kurt Loast of Liboch, Bohemia, are therefore very interesting, and give the 
most practical and striking eviden of the great utility of the birds in the 
rvice of Nature ri »bservations refer to a swallow, the spouse of which 


had been caught, so tl re and feeding of the young birds consequently 
were left to the ma lone Phe time curing which it was observed was 
from 6.15 a.m. to 7.45 p.m. on August 15th, 1907. During this time the 
bird made the following number of visits to the nest with food; 
From 6.15 a.m. to 7.15 a.m. 35 times Sunshine and partly clouded 
7.15 ; » 15 ; 35 4s , * 
ys HS g Ts ‘9 22 ” ” 
gts I 15 52 ’ 
1o4s P1.5 62 ; o 
1.95 12.15 .m. Og ” 
iz IS pm, to £45 1! Clouded and cool 
145 215 34 Some rain 
Pas SS a as 99 
. ae $15 71 - Sunshine 
115 i 515 12 00 - 
5 15 99 O.15 zt ” ” 
O15 , See « - - 
’ 7.15 Ti 7-45 ’ ” ” 
The total number of feeding visits was thus 526, and it was repeatedly 
observed that the bird brought in his beak sufficient food for two or three 
young birds to share If the quantity of food for their own subsistence is 
estimated to be equ il to that carried to the young birds, the result is that 
during the period of hatching a pair of swallows consume and exterminate 
not less than 3,000 insects per day, which must be acknowle lved as a very 
vod day’s work A. | ; 
[The following passage from Bishop Stank y's book, “A Familiar 
History of Birds,” is an interesting supplement to the paper translated by 
our correspondent; * Sparrows feed their young thirty-six times in an hour, 


the fourtcen hours a day, 


which, cilculating at rate of in the long days of 


spring and summer, gives 3,500 times week, a number corroborated on 


the authority of writer, who ca'culated the 


be 3.400 
354 


young with little green grubs from gooseberry trees twenty-three times in an 


another number of caterpillars 


destroyed in a week to Redstarts were observed to feed their 


hour, which, at the same calculitior, amounts to 2,254 times in a week; but 
more grubs than one were usually imparted each time. Chaffinches, at the 


rate of about thirty-five times an hour, for five or six times together, when 





they would pause and not return for intervals of eight or ten minutes; the 
food was green caterpillars. The 
A greenfinch, provided with 


The titmouse, sixteen times in an hour. 
comparative weight consumed was as follows: 
eighty grains, by weight, of wheat, in twenty-four hours, consumed seventy- 
nine; but of thick paste, made of flour, egg, etc., it consumed upwards of 
100 


grains <A goldfinch consumed about ninety grains of canary seed in 


twenty-four hours, Sixteen canaries con-uwed at the average rate of 100 
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grains each in twenty-four hours. The consumption of food by these birds, 
compared with the weights of their bodies, was about one-sixth, which 
supposing a man to consume food in the same proportion to his weight, 
would amount to about 25lb. for every twenty-four hours.”—-Ep ] 





YOUNG THRUSHES IN MARCII. 
{To tHe Evitror oF ** Counrry Lire.” 
Sik,—On March 29th I saw in the grounds of Grove House, Lenham, Kent, 
within a stone’s throw of the village, two young song thrushes, which could 
fly 25vds. or 30yds. I ran one down and showed him to my friends, after- 
wards restoring him to his parents Surely this is most unusually early for 
the young of the thrusi to be strong on the wing. Our village is 370Mt. 
above the sea, and very exposed.—James T. Haren, Jun, 
POISONED EARTH-WORMS. 

[To tHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LiIFE.”] 
Sik,—It is well known that certain solutions poured over garden walks cause 
the worms to bolt out of their burrows in their efforts to escape from the 
noxious fluid. This seems to be exactly what happens when new asphalte 
walks are first soaked with rain; the poisonous solution sinks into the 
ground, and the unfortunate worms endeavour to get away by coming to the 
surface. Four days ago, in Hove Park, after a night of heavy rain, I saw 
a number of dying worms crawling weakly about on a fresh asphalte path, 
ex ctly as described by your correspondent ‘* East Devon.” Probably these 
poisoned worms have swallowed enough of the fatal liquid to make them 
unpalatable, and so the b'rds leave them alone. —B. 





GROWTH OF SMALL TROUT. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘**Country Lirk.”} 
S:k,—You probably remember my letter of a year ago, g.ving you results 
of growth of small trout in ponds, with and without decaying vegetable 
(matured bracken) in them. I made the experiment again, but bedded the 
bracken pond with the fern in spring, when its fronds were just uncurling. 
Alter it had lain in water for some time we put the fry into the ponds, twenty- 
five into each. In midsummer the stream stopped for three or four days, and, 
as I feared, the bracken pond showed up some dead trout, suffocated, I 
should think, A little while ago we took out the trout and examined the 
bottom of the ponds. The bracken pond was a seething mass of live larvae 
worms and minute crastacean life in immense quantities in the water. There 
were, unfortunately, only five trout in the bracken pond and seventeen in the 
clean pond, the weights of the first three trout in the bracken pond were 21-80z , 
2oz. and 1}0z ; they were full of a red larva that are found in mud on bracken; 
in the other the first three weighed 30z ; 3oz. and joz. Though the experi 
ment was unsatisfactory in itself, I think that, taken with the result of the 
first experiment, it confirms the belief that the decaying vegetable matter 
forms food for trout—that all flesh (trout flesh) is grass I enclose a 
photograph of the trout. This spring I am going to divide our usual hatching 
of small try, some 5,000, into these two ponds. You are probably aware 
that fry ponds are usually kept scrupulously clean ; in this case one pond will 
have a clean, gravelly bottom, while the other will contain gravel and mud on 
decaying vegetable matier. I know this letter, though it is to my mind 
long, does not cover the subject. Perhaps you can point out to your readers 
the rest of the correspondence it relates to. I have hear! from several of 


your readers that they are following up the plan, but | have not heard 
results. —W. G. BukN-MuRDOCHL. 
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AN OLD 
VETERAN, 
| To tHe Eprror, } 
Sirk,—I venture to 
send you a photo- 
graph which I hope 
you will consider of 
sufficient interest 
to reproduce in 
COUNTRY LIFE. 
It is the picture of 
Mrs. Dickson, an 
old woman aged 
eighty-seven, who 
lives in the village 
of Aldrough, near 
Darlington, and 
who for the last 
fourteen years has 
been totally blind, 
Those years have 
been spent in knit- 
ting for the deep- 
sea fishermen, and 
she has made well 
over 1,000 pairs of 
the heavy, thick 
stockings such as 
the fishermen weat 
und of which a 
pattern lies on her 
lap in the photo- 
graph. She lives 





all alone, though she has a bell at hand which rings into the neighbouring 


where ber married daughter lives When I spoke of sending her 





picture to a London newspaper she expressed the greatest possible delight, 


ss 


but she also doubted whether she would be considered worthy of such 


an honour.” I hope that you will grant her the honour.—A. W, 


FOXES IN TREES. 
[To He Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” } 
£ir,—Yeur correspondent ‘*X.” writes that “If his memory does not 
ceceive him there was at one time a tree-haunting fox in the Duke of 
Beaufo Us country.” These hounds very frequently find foxes in trees, and 


have do e so at least a dozen times during the past season; the V.W. II 


(Bathurst) have also had some gallops alter arboreal” foxes, but not so 
often as the Badminton, The habit of living in trees is certainly more 
developed among the Wiltshire foxes than with those of the Shires, where it 
is a comparatively rare occurrence for them to be f und in such a situation. 
The probable explanation of this is that foxes are so plentiful in the Duke’s 
country that many of them are forced to “lie out” by their own kind (who 
have previously taken possession of all the availabte coverts) Chir being 
the case, an ivy-covered or pollurded tree would form the warmest and 
quietest ‘* kennel” for the outcast, and he is quick to learn that he is safer in 
the branches of an old ash than in a field or hedgerow Pu 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 

Sik,—In answer to your correspoudent’s enquiry as to foxes climbing trees, 
he will, doubtless, be interested to know that in Savernake Forest there stood 
for many years an oak tree which seemed to have a particular attraction for 
foxes. The trunk and the branches were covered with ivy, and both the 
trunk and the larvest branches showed marked signs ol continuous usage 
It was not an uncommon event for two or three foxes to be seen at one time 
sunning themselves on the branches; and on one occasion my uncle counted 


no less than five. When the Tedworth Ilunt had any difficulty is 


finding in 


the immediate neighbourhood, more than one visit has been paid to the tree 


and the quarry dislodged by the whipper-in. The tree in question was, 
however, unfortunately, blown down during the summer of last year. A‘ 
also a correspondent’s note about a thrush singing on the ground. One 


afternoon last year, about the middle of May, I was walking by the side 
of Rotten Row when I was surprised to see a thrush, perched only on a 
piece of caked sand about the size of a cricket ball, singing only as an 
amorous thrush can sing. This, too, in spite of the fact of a constant 
stream of people crossing the footpath, which leads across the Row 
from the Dell to Albert Gate. Although the stream of people passed within 
2oft, of the bird, not one person appeared to notice it during some ten 
minutes which I watched it, neither did the bird seem at all perturbed by the 
passing throng. —W. P. K. NEALE 
THE ONLY WALRUSES IN CAPTIVITY. 
{fo THe Eprror or ** Counrry Lirk.”} 

SIR Herewith I send you a photograph of two young walruses now to be 
seen at Mr. Carl Hagenbeck’s animal park at Stellingen, near Hambuig 
There is now a third walrus at this remarkable zoo, Among zoologists they 
have awakened no little interest, for they are the only specimens of these 
strange creatures now in captivity. True, the walrus has been seen at our own 
Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, and more recently at the New Vork 
Zoological Gardens. These specimens, all very young, are long since dead. 
The fact is the walrus is not an easy animal to rear in cap ivity, while it is 
also a very expensive creature to feed. Two of the walruses at Stellingen, a 
bull and a cow, were received there on October 30th last, while another 
young female was secured by the proprietor of the gardens on November roth, 
When the bull was let out of its travelling cage close to the seal pond where 
it is now housed, it began slowly to make its way to the water, when it 
detected a Polar bear gazing at it. It stopped dead, gave a cry of alarm, 


and then endeavoured to waddle back to its cage. It was only after much 
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t ltor its new domicil Just 

s/ \ t ne wher tl nimais are pt are the quarters for ti 
] ur it ' I latter cannot get at th walruses, a deep and 
br t to their allot ‘ losur It appears 
t l r u t yu walrus, i there are instar on record 
row 1 s being overpowered by this monar of t North 

ri Polar ur th natural enemy of the you walru Pane walruse 
s ret ri ‘ i number of sea-l n ‘ At first they appears | 
very nervous w of the wmer approached them I young female, 
“ A S$€a-lion am vould ma mwthe back ' the 1 andi get on 
to it Evidently thi t method adopted by the elder ones when pro 
tecting their your int r native « ment ri first dith ulty experienced 
was the feed o! the creatures rhe m who caught them fed them on 
seal fish and brougiit several tons of this meat with them to Stellingen This 
soon wav out, and althouch every kind of conceivable food was offered to 
the creatur ~ @ ill stea ly ied to take any of it The two females 
ate with reli codl and thrived upon it, but the bull refused it. At last 
Mr. Haver k tried him with shark or dovfish, and it was only alter a fort- 
rieht’s fast that he cor nted to ac pt it Sine then he has got used to 
this diet and consumes it quite heartily, and also the cod Indeed, it is the 
latt.r fish that is now being given to the animals The walrus is a great 
iter, a fact wi i} makes it xper ve to mainta these creatures in Captivity. 
Phe thre you 7! imens at Stellingen consume about S5lb. of coafish per 
Ly It costs £30 a month to feed them On no account will the 
inimals take fish or meat with bones in it If there are any bones in the 
cod that is given to them they at once reject it A man is kept doing 


nothing else all day long but removing the bones from the fish before 
it is given to tl walruses, At first the fish was dipped 1 seal fat, 


and it was also found that the walruses were very fond of seal oil. 


The keeper cut th meat into strips, like rolls, and holds it to the 
animals’ mouths rt walruses do not bite it in the ordinary sense, but 
take i by su ion, without open ny their mouths very wide The under lip 


plays an important part in taking the food, as they stretch out the former in order 
to grip the latter. The bristles round the mouth act as a sieve as the food more 
or less ts drawn throuvh them During the fortnight that the bull refused food 


he did not lose much flesh. It is said that during the breeding-time in the 





early part of the year they even go lor weeks without touching tood, living 


on their store of accumulated fat. Since their arrival the animals have 


grown tremendously, the bull measuring over 7{t. 6in. in length. The 
females are much smaller It is estimated that the bull is eighteen months 
sid, and the elder of the females just under one year hey are very tame 
ind appear to be quite friendly Kkach one knows its name and comes 
when called, They do not even object to being fondled by their keeper. The 
tusks, the most noteworthy feature of the walrus, which proj-ct downwards 
from the upper jaw, are 


but a few inches in length 
in the inimals under 
notice As they grow 
older these will iIncreas¢ 


in length, until they attain 


even more 
walrus, it may be added 
measures from Pott, to 
r2it. in length from nose 
to tail, the top of its 
head being quite sft 
above the ground, while 
the girth of the neck 
is from f2it. to r4it, the 
animal turning tl cale at 
anywhere from 1,500lh, to 
2,000lb It is nothi vv less 
than a moving mountain of 
heaving flesh, wrinkled and 
furrowed, and somewhat 
ferocious in ippearance 
on account of its tusks 
and the thick bristles 
which cover its mouth, 
On land it -is very clumsy, 
but in the water it is a fast 


swimmer, a good diver 
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LIFE. 


and can remain 
for long period 
at a time under 
the surface H. 
|. SHEPSTONE. 


SETTING A 
STONI 

lo THE Epitor 

Sik, Asa sup- 


plement to the 
mill pictures that 
were published 
in COUNTRY 
Lire recently, I 
enclose a photo- 
graph of a miller 
setting a stone 
that I think will 
be inte resting to 
your readers. 
A. MANN. 


THE WORD 
*SNED.” 
Po THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—In your 
article on Keele 
Hall inCOouNTRY 
LiFe for 
February 29th, 





you mention ‘*the scythe, whose handle is called ‘sned.’” [I do not know 
whether it may interest your readers to know that this name is still used, 
or, at any rate, it was, when I was a boy in Hampshire twenty-five years 
ago.—]. E. SUMMERBEE, 

[Tne word ** sned ” is still used in the North of England, as well as in 
the South.-—Eb. ] 





GUDGEON-FISHING IN THE EAST. 
(To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—Our own gudgeon is so tiny a fish that angling for it is to be 
regarded merely as the passing amusement of the summer hour. Indeed, the 
name itself is reminiscent of calm sunny days on the Thames, summer frocks 
and merry girlish faces—all very pleasant, no doubt, but not serious fishing. 
The Indian gudgeen, on the other hand, is comparable with the roach as 


regards size, while on the table it is one of the most desirable fresh-water 





fishes of the East. Gobius giuris, to give its official name, grows commonly 
to 3lb.; more occasionally it reaches a weight of ib, to 1lb., and very 
rarely ». and even 3lb. My own notes record one of 1}lb, and two of 
rilb. each The Asiatic gudgeon is an ugly fish; yellow as to colour, with 
a big, flattened head and large mouth. Its curious semi-transparency when 


held against the light is a means by which its identity may be instantly 
established, even by the angler who has never seen one before This Indi 
fish is a free, bold biter, but slow and sure in its methods. The float sinl 
gently out of sight and either remains just below the surface or moves slowly 


and quietly away. Worms and skinned prawns are both good baits, worms 


being, if anything, the better I have often taken the larger specimens on 
live bait when fishing for murral. Throughout Southern India and Ceylon 


gudgeon are to be found in every pond and lake. Those places where 
natives are accustomed to wash their cooking-pots are invariably excellent 
spots to fish from. The angler can find these places for himself, as the bank 
is always worn into a gentle slope, while two or three large, flat-topped 
stones projecting above the water show where the natives stand while dipping 
their pots By standing on these same stones the angler is enabled to reach 
fairly deep water, and if a long bamboo is used vigorously on the bottom so 
as to stir up the mud and cloud the water the gudgeon usually come on the 
feed at once. The worm or prawn should, of course, touch the bottom, and 
it is well not to have the 
gut too fine, as it Is ho 
uncommon occurrence to 
hook a 2\lb. murral in a 
gudgeon pitch. Adopting 
these methods, I have 
caught in ponds close to 
Madras as many as six 
dozen gudgeon in an after 


noon, —-F LEUR-DE-LYS. 


AN ANCIENT “GRAVI 
PROTECTOR.” 
[To THE Epiror 
Sir, Ihe enclosed is a 


} 


photograph of a ‘‘ grav 
protector,” such as was used 
in Scotland about sixty 
years ago. These pr 
tectors were pliced overt 
newly-filled graves in order 
:O prevent “*body 
snatchers” from stealir 
their contents. Subjects 
for dissection being scar 
in those days, a go 
“body” commanded a 
good price from doctors 


medical students. —Scort 





